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|compactness of rock, the combustibility of fuel 
ae aa ‘ete., were to vary at one time and place, from 
NATURAL THEOSOPHY. NO. VILL. | what they are now and here, we could not de- 
REQAPITULATION, OBVIOUS DISTINCTION BE-/ pend upon their constancy and uniformity. 
TWEEN GOD AND NATURE. /There could be no such thing as sctence and 

The matter of difference between theism and rule to aid the practical concerns of life. Our 


For the Register: 


the various forms of anti-theism, may be reduced reason and experience would be of no avail. 
the distinction between sel/- | Science, reason and experience derive all their 
The fact of self-) value from the fact, that nature is invariable. 


toa single point; 
existence and se/f-production. 
existence, though an incomprehensible and; We assume the fact, that natural tendencies 
amazing mystery, is, nevertheless, no absurdity. | are always the same in all our calculations ; 
But the hypothesis of selt-production is mani- and we have never found nature to deceive us. 
festly absurd. For it supposes a thing to act Our failures arise from other causes. If we had 
before it exists. And this supposition is an obvi- | ever found that the elementary laws of nature 
ous absurdity. did deceive us by their variability, it would re- 
The several theories, of which we have taken duce us to the condition of mariners on the 
some notes ; di-theism, pan-theism, a-theism and ocean, amid fog and clouds, without helm or 
the theory of emanation, are each a variation from | compass, for their direction. 
true theism, and they all are all essentially the By the existing system of nature, man pos- 
same. They confound God and Nature, and sesses great resources within himself. Is he 
they contain, more or less, the absurdity of self- poor and pennyless, yet blest with health and 
production. The Pleroma is a congeries of all | reason, he can form a purpese and a plan of in- 
the beings and things in the universe. They all | dustry and application, which will, with the com- 
exist there, at first seminallv, and are, in due | mon smiles of a providence, give him plenty for 
Eons are first developed. destitution, and riches in place of poverty. Is 


time, developed. 
The he illiterate and ignorant, he can apply himself 


mankind. 
heen fitted forall to the means of information, and thus acquire 


Then matter, the world and 
Pleroma, therefore, must have 
But who fitted ? 


Therefore, it must | and graceless in the great point of religion, he 


The Ple- knowledge and enlightenment. Is he destitute 


this development. 
God are one. 


It is a self-production. 


roma and 
have fitted itself. 
Pleroma is full of design and adaptation. It 


The | can ‘ think upon his ways,’ eall up the religious 
sensibilities of his heart, and turn his feet from 
has infinity of parts, all adapted to certain ends; the paths of sin and death to the ways of holi- 
and yet no antecedent intelligence contrived | ness and salvation. The fact, rationally unde- 


them. They are self-produced. niable, is, that God having endowed man with 


[his same reasoning equally applies to the | a@censlityiion, and thus invested him with all 
theory of atoms, advocated by Ocellus, Leucip- the power and freedom requisite to his welfare, 
nus, Democritus, etc. This universe of atoms olds him responsible for the use of them: that 
contained all the principtes of subsequent phe- events occur constitutionally : and it thus hap- 
con- 


mena. ‘There was, in the former, an adapta- | pens, 80 far as physical nature alone is 


o produce the latter. ‘The atoms did pro- cerned, that the same things come alike unto 


luce the world; of course they were fitted to all; to the wise, and to the unwise; 10 the 
But fitted them’ No 
hey must, then have been self fitted; and the influences avail, the just and the godly are rec- 


world 1s a se/f-production. 


produce it who one. righteous and the wicked. Baotso far as moral 
ompensed in the earth ; equally so the ungodly 
he two Gods, or eternal principles, of di- and the sinner; whatsoever a man soweth, 
sm,—are no other than the two great parts that shall he also reap; the sowing to the flesh, 
nature; the sensible and the unseen: the brings a harvest of corruption; but the sowing 
terial and the spiritual; the gross and the re- to the spirit, secures a harvest of everlasting 
life. 


But is there not a pertecular providence ’ 
I } 


ed. Ofcourse, their doctrine was the unifica- 
mn of Ged and nature; of divinity and the | 
world. And these two parts were filted to pro- Yes; so that every man, in the end and on the 


this world ; and did produce it. And who Whole, taking into view both the physical and 


fiited them! None. And thus we have the, moral laws of providence, shall receive accord- 
absurdity of self-production. The pantheists, img to his works. ‘ Verily, they have their re- 


professedly, identify God and nature. There ward.’ 


is, in Nature, an adaptation to produce effects. stand on general principles. 


And this particular providence may 
It is so in every 
And this adaptation can, according to their doc- | just government. Impartiality is an attribute of 


trine, be no otherwise, than sel/f-produced. every righteous judge and governor. 


The Grecian eclectics; Pythagoras, Plato, But the consideration of receiving favors 
Thales, etc., maintained the germ of pure the- directly from God, tends to impress on the 
ism, bat they did not consistently carry out the | mind the feeling of dependence, humility and 
gratitude. But why should not men be as 


principle. True theism existed in their doc- 


trine in a similar manner as ‘ the Christianity of humble and grateful for benefits which come to 


Christ ’ exists in corrupt Christianity ; and as them from a general providence? Are they not 


the true principle of protestantism exists in the | a8 truly from God in the one case as in the oth- 


creeds and doctrine of persecuting protestants. ert Besides, the feeling of dependence is not 


‘The true light shinethein darkness, and the | the only one which it becomes men to possess 


darkness comprebendeth it not. ,and tocherish. They should equally feel their 


All consistent theists believe that God, and | "espomstdiltty; their dignity as moral beings; 

: i hi . 

His work, are perfectly distinct ; as much so as their endowment of self agency and their con- 

the builder is distinct from the building ; as the |Sequent obligations. * Be thou strong and show 
istin g3 . : 

thyself a man.’ You are capable of making 

Act, there- 


fore, under a consciousness of ‘the gift that is 


weuver is distinct from the web; andthe manu- 


yourself good, useful and happy. 


facturer, from his fabric. That there was a 


mass of dead, self-existent, unelemented matter; 


aR SRO 
out of which God made the elements, is an hy- within you. 


pothesis which cannot be proved. Neither, per- 


But there is no For the Register. 


haps, can it be disproved. 
apparent necessity for it. And we can safely SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND CHURCH 
admit no self-existence which is not manifestly HISTORY. NO. XXIV. 
ANOTHER SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 
Dr. Emmons and the Bible. 
In the year 1794, Mr. Joseph Rowell of New- 
Bass 


Rowell of Cornish, was graduated at Dartmouth 


indispensable in order to account fur what we 


know to be now, and to have been, heretofore. 


We are compelled by the necessity of the case, 


to believe in aself-existent God ; but notin self- 


town, N. afterwards the 


Rev. Joseph 


existent matter. So faras we know, it might 


have been as easy fur God to produce the ele- : ak 
. College, and soon afterwards became a Divinity 


Dr. 
other students 


ments from nothing, as from an inert and pow- f “ 
. ole student in the house of Rev. Emmons at 
erless substance. We are not permitted to as- 


% . . 2 Franklin, Mass. There were 
cribe se!f-existence to any buttothe Great First |. 
with the Dr. abont the same time. On a cer- 


Cause. 
Him. 


charge of self-contradiction. 


And we are compelled to ascribe itto|, . : ; 
; ; tain occasion, perhaps it was at the family-table, 

And we can do it without incurring the ° : ’ 
one of the young men, in the course of conver- 


Ww > y . ; 
But if we identily sation, made, in substance, the following decla- 


God and nature, we ec 1 cause ¢ feet ; . . , - 
{ and nature, we confound cause and effect ; ration ; ‘I first goto the Bible for the subject 
‘ That expres- 


sion,’ remarked Dr. E., ‘ has become a cant 


we aflir whi inplies 1 f-) : : ; a 
e affirm what implies self-production; and | jnatter of my religious belief. 
justly incur the imputation of absurdity. 


lt behooves us to be consistent throughout. 


WI phrase. Every one says it, but no one ever 
at nature does, it is ne annul " sone y ~ ‘ 
ire doe tis proper to ascribe to na does it. ‘But, asked Rowell, ought it not to 


ture. If nature coll 


ects the clouds, pours down be done?” 


; * Your question, answered the Dr. 
the rain, creates the wind, the tempest and the 


opens upon a broad field; we cannot now dis- 


thunder; if she be the author of eclipses 
of eclipses and | cuss it. But come to my study, at some con- 
venient tine, and we will go into some investi- 


gation. 


earthquakes, of floods and conflagrations, we 


may not attribute them directly to God. It is 


not he that ™m ake = lame feet, ith r i) I an 1s ’ W e now Sif I OS€ the student , Df 
§ ) e -] t le 5 
ears that are deaf, ar ] eyes h ch . A. W it es, Jno 


Rowell, 


Smith, Wm. Jackson, to be 
It is properly nature that does all these things. | cojlected in Dr. E's study ; and the subject re- 


We honor God most when we speak most cor- | sumed a aaies , , 
spe § 8 and canvassed as j : 

* I ; id canvassed as in the following con- 
rectly of his agency and work. As God made | yersation. 


nature, he distantly and constructively, does all Dr. E. The inquiry before us is ; ‘ ought not 


which nature does. God thus is the Maker of every man to consult the Bible 


. previously to 
allmen. But, in strictness of speech, he made | forming his opinion on th: 
o 


> point of any religious 
nly the first oenerati f ms ‘' : ’ , . ‘ 

only the first generation. And it is nature | doctrine.’ This subject has employed many of 
‘ . ¢ age awe TT z 

one generation to pass away my thoughts and speculations. The propostion 

and another to come.’ God made man; nature that ‘men ought to take their religious faith 

only propagates him. 


which now causes 


‘first and directly from the Bible,’ looks well - 
We have no evidence that nature possesses a | jt seems very plansible and just. It is in near 


soul. Wer action is manifestly blind and me- affinity with the great first principle of protestant- 
yong not intelligent and voluntary. Hence, ism. Luther took his stand on this ground. 
sne 


viten sheds down the rain where it is not!The ecclesiastical authorities demanded that 
— — withholds it where it would be most | he should give in his adhesion to certain doc- 
ye ee si where they do im- trines which he had denied. The bold, consei- 
pene a Hind Te be kindle them /entious German declared his willingness to do 
All Pet fF inci cold. | it, whenever they should convince him that 
lenihun end ues ~ disasters, ava- those devtsines were contained in the holy 
blind works of nature, But ee re ms: Late egg ane ne wae. ie ny wntallihle 
commit the welfare and cuncers y : oes God thus authority which he acknowledged. The Church 
inte the bande ef Nasere’ Ps fn rs creatures authorities were subordinate to the Scriptures. 
silence our objections, to apply = ut aw to He wished to be a dutiful son of the Church. 
of cur Savier, ‘Eves se, * stad  latation But he could not violate his conscience. And 
seemed good in thy sight.’ We ee it hag this forbade him to submit himself to the judg- 
discover much of the wisdom of ne NES repartee, worse es wae _— poe a 
given a constitution to nature and te ies. “~ ovle authority of the Bible. pan tiet 4 
to every organized sage ‘n, and true principle of protestantism. It was this 

hstitution | principle that produced the Reformation. 1t 1s 
les of the ele- | the distinctive point between Romanists and 


F . : . 
aa Pit these principles were | Protestants. The latter acted on this principle 
able caleulati "ei Our power, by reason-|in seceding from the Church of Rome. But 
7 — to employ and adapt means to | protestants do not carry out this principle. They 
1€ accomp, : : 
omp.ishment of ends. If, for instance, do not allow to every man the liberty which 


the strength of iron, the weight of lead, the | Luther claimed for himself, They have con- 


useful. 


and 


shipwrecks, 


creature ; 

founded on the immutable princip 
mentary creation. 
variable, itw 











structed Church establishments and creeds, 
which deprive individuals of exercising the lib- 
erty of interpreting the Scriptures for them- 
They must accept the interpretations of 
others, or be treated as outcasts and heretics. 

R. But, sir, may not Churches demand of 
their members the acceptance of a érue inter: 
‘pretation of the Seriptures? Did not the 
|Church of Rome require adhesion to a false in- 
And do not Orthodox Protestant 
| Churches require adhesion only to the true? 
| Dr. E. How can it be known that an inter- 
| pretation is true, except by the known fact that 


| selves. 





| terpretition ! 


‘the interpreter was infallible? An authorita- 
tive interpretation can justly stand on no other 





ing essential to Christianity. [ am not now 
prepared to take ground so broad and liberal. 
And yet I do not feel certain but that itis the 
true Christian principle to have but one funda- 
mental. 8S. F. 





Tue Morats or Freepom—An oration delivered 
before the authorities of the city of Boston, July 4th, 
1844. By Peleg W. Chandler, Boston. J. H. East- 
burn, City Printer. 


In common with all who heard it, we listened 
to this oration with great satisfaction when de- 


livered, and have had increased satisfaction in 
reading it. In regard to our great national an- 
niversary, Mr. Chandler justly remarks in his 


| Opening, ‘The period for boasting has passed 





ground than that of infallibility. The fact is too | away, amore sombre hue now rests upon the 


obvious to be reasonably disputed. 

| W. We are not now exactly on the original 

| question ; ‘ought a man to hold no religious 

opinion unti! he has learned it from the bible.’ 
Dr. 

the proposed question was in ‘ near affinity with 


I said, in commencing my remarks, that 


the great protestant principle.” They are so 
akin that where one is adopted, the other can 
|hardly be repudiated. Yet they are not exactly 


‘the same. A man may enjoy the liberty of in- 


dividual interpretation, and yet not receive his | 


first impressions and opinions from the Bible. 
S. Isnot this, then, the true principle in the 


case; ‘that a man have the liberty of going to | 


the Bible, and by examination, ascertain whether 


the opinions he has been taught, and which he | 


has embraced, be Scriptural !’ 

Dr. 
man’s being destitute of religious opinions until 
he can learn them himself from the Bible, and 
his bringing the opinions he has already receiv- 
And there 


ed, to the test of Scripture. are 


various difficulties in both cases. In the one 
ease, the man must long remain destitute of re- 
ligious belief. He must grow up in ignorance, 
or scepticism. Inthe other case he will acquire 
prejudices. The man who already entertains 
an opinion will not examine the Scriptures wn- 
partially. Fre will study the Bible with a 
prejudice in his heart. There will be favorite 
texts, whose importance he will exaggerate ; 
and other texts which he will blink at aud nul- 
lify. 

R. But, Dr., what would be the effect of a 
practical and universal adoption of the original 
protestant principle? 

Dr. The effect 


every religious denomination in 


break down 


Christendom. 


would be to 


Adopt that principle, and every individual, man, 
' woman and child, is possessed of full liberty to 
believe whatever seems to him to be true; and 
‘to profess whatever he believes, without thereby 
incurring any pains, penalties or reproach. And 
there is no denomination in all Christendom that 
could stand against the action of this principle. 
Romanism would go down; Episcopalianism 
would fall; old Calvinism would sink; and I 
am not certain that our own favorite Hopkinsian- 
ism would long remain just as it is. 

W. And when old sects should have all gone 
down, what new ones would come up in their 
place? 

Dr. 
religious forms at all. 


] did not know that we should have any 
For if every child is left 
without religions instruction, and entertains no 
religious faith until he spells it out, with his 
own eves from the Bible, there would probably 
be but few Christians of any name or profession. 
In killing out sectarianism, we might kill out 
ail Christianity with it. 

J. But this neglect of the religious instruc- 
tion of children is not implied in the true prin- 
ciple of Protestantism and of liberty, which you | 
have just stated ; that every individual may be- 
lieve whatever appears to him to be true, and 
may profess what he believes, without incurring | 
any penalty or reproach, As this does not im- | 
ply indifference in regard to religious opinions, | 
parents, of course, will teach their children to 
believe what they themselves believe. And 
these children will not repudiate the faith of 


their education without cause and conviction. 
Dr. The Protestant principle implies tha 
annihilation of all creeds and tests. Every 
church, therefore, must admit to its communion 
whomsoever is pleased to come, provided he be 
not disqualified by immorality. In the public | 
eye, one form of Christianity would be as re- | 
spectable as another. And to every private | 
eye, no particular doctrine, respecting which | 
| Christians differ, would be accounted essential. | 
Of course, christians would all fall back upon 
the very first principles of their religion. Noth- 
ing would be accounted essential but simply a 
belief inthe Gospel. This would extinguish all 
denominational zeal. Men are zealous only for 
All denomina- 
The 


Romanist thinks his distinctive to be essential. 


what they account essentials. 
tions have been built up on this principle. 


And so does the Episcopalian; the Calvinist ; 
the Antinomian; and even the Universalist 
considers his distinctive to be the essential of 
the Gospel ; and the Baptist his to be the essen- 
tial to the visible Church. And the phenoine- 
non is yet to appear in Christendom, of a de- 
nomination, which shall stand on no distinctive 
but that of pure, Christian catholicity ; which 
shall with propriety, take the name of ‘ Chris- 
tians,’ and carry out its principle ; which shall 
fellowship all denominations alike ; which shall 
say to all other Christians, ‘ we accept you as 
Christians, on your own confession ; we admit 
"you to our worship and communion, being ad- 
|mitted on reciprocal ground.’ Now there is 
much plausibility in this principle. But there 
never has yet been a Church so constituted. 
Every denomination makes ite own distinctive, 
a fundamental. The Romanist does not recog- 
nize Christianity except in Romanism. And 
‘the same is true of other Christian sects. There 


‘is no zeal except for sectarian Christianity. | 


And whether there can be any, is a problem 
yet to be solved. 

W. Might not the religious education of 
children be limited to those points of doctrine in 
which all Christians are agreed ¢ 

Dr. E. That would be worth something. 
But it would not satisfy all my present views. 
It is but moonshine to say, ‘ Let there be no 
creed but the Bible, and let every man, without 
offence or reproach interpret it for himself,’ un- 
til we give up all disputed points of belief as be- 





There is a wide difference between a | 


day ; it has become an occasion of serious inves- 
tigation into our real condition, and of solemn 
| self-examination.” Under the influence of this 
| idea, the oration was prepared. A high tone of 
| moral principle and feeling pervades it. Itisa 
| stern and severe but just and discriminating ex- 
‘hibition of the evils and dangers to which we 





are exposed. ‘There are many passages full of 


truth, which we propose to insert in our col- 
umns, but must content ourselves for the pres- 
ent, with the following : 


} 
| One of the most siynificant facts in relation 
‘to society at the present day, is the indisposition 
to personal responsibility which is every where 
|exhibited. Men scarcely venture to go alone. 
Their individuality seems to be lost. They act 
_and are acied upon in masses. Every one is at- 
| tached to some party or sect with whom he acts 
| in concert, and to whose principles he refers ev- 
/ery new question that may arise. Now, this 
tendency has existed in some form in all ages. 
'n the earlier periods of history, the people were 
never disposed to very great individuality of 
character; they wished for others to judge for 
them ; and, in the patriarchal forms of govern- 
ment, the people leaned on their rulers for gui- 
dance, and were glad to be relieved of responsi- 
bility. With us every man is compelled to act 
in the various events of the day, but there is a 
| constant tendency or wish to shift the responsi- 
bility of independent action from himself to 
others. It may be from this feeling, that so 
many moral associations have grown up among 
us; and the effect of these associations upon in- 
dividual character in a republic is deserving of 
serious inquiry, because every influence that 
tends to diminish the feeling of personal respon- 


sibility, is apparently opposed to thatstrength of | 


mind and integrity of character, which are es- 
sential 10 the public and the private station. I 
dare not assert that the principle of association 
for moral purposes necessarily involves any such 
consequence, for this would be calling in ques- 
tion the authority and necessity of the church in 
one form, and the state in another. Indeed, 
there are principles of association which directly 
strengthen personal character, and contribute to 
the individual as,well as the general freedom. 
An exception nay also be made at the outset as 
to those associations, of which the object is the 
improvement of the individual members, or the 
mutual restraint and reform of each other. Ref- 


erence is here made to those associations exclu- 


sively, wherein the object proposed is the remo- 
val of some particular evil, not immediately af- 
feciing those engaged In the Operation or where 
the tendency isto diminish the spiritual free- 
dom of those brought within their influence. 

In the business world the tendency is to the 
accumulation of wealth for particular purposes, 
which may be more easily attained by a union 
of different persons, than by the single and divi- 
ded efforts of each. Accordingly corporations 
have increased to an extent unparalleled in com- 
mercial history. The evils attendant upon them 
are quite obvious, especially the tendency to di- 
minish the feeling of personal responsibility ; al- 
though the good is supposed to more than coun- 
terbalance this objection. But when this sort 
of machinery is made use of to accomplish mor- 
al purposes, a different result may be anticipated. 
The object of these associations being to accom- 


| plish a particular purpose in the shortest possi- 


ble time, they sometimes construct a sort of mor- 
al rai!-road to a given point without any regard 
to the rights or intervening proprietors, here, 
passing over the highway and endangering the 
lives of unwary travellers, there, destroying a 
house, and now rushing through a churchyard, 
disturbing the bones of our fathers rather than 
deviate from the most direct and feasible route. 
When the work iscompleted, an emphatic warn- 
ing is given for all to clear the track, while the 
great moral machine is on its way. But the par- 
allel fails in a most important particular. Mor- 
al corporations are not obliged to apply to the 
lawmaking power for a charter, nor are they 


| responsible for the injury the inflict on the rights 


of others; and if they were, it is doubtful 

whether the capital invested in them would be 

sufficient to afford any adequate remuneration. 
They who are thus united ina erusade against 


| some particular evil, are often blind to others of 


a greater magnitude, which grow out of the very 
measures they adopt. Resorting to a sort of 
mechanical process to accomplish their ends, a 
rigid discipline is ineuleated, and every man 
yields up to the general voice his own ideas of 
propriety. Moral questions are determined by 
a majority of votes, and there is a sort of general 


| conscience, which, like a corporate seal, may 


be affixed to any measure that receives the ap- 
probation of the directors. Personal identity is 
thus to a certain extent lost ; individual freedom 
is surrendered, and ihe standard of morality 
| brought so low, that men will consent to and 
| assist in performing acts as members that they 
| would refuse to do as individuals. 


A Derence or THE PROTESTANT BiBie, as pub- 
lished by the Bible Sucieties, against the charge 
raised against it by the Rev. Dr. Ryder, President 
of the College of Jesuits at Georgetown, D.C., dur- 
ing a course of Theological Lectures, delivered in 
March and April, 1844, in the city of Washington: 
that it does not contain the whole of the written word 
of God—or sacred Scripture—by 139 chapters, and, 
that consequently it is a book which all Catholics 
detest and abhor. By Akroatees. 





| Various circumstances seem to indicate that 
| the old battle of the Reformation is to be fought 
| over again. We did not suppose a few years 
ago, that the question, ‘ which is paramount in 
| religious matters, the authority of the Church 
or the authority of the Bible,’ was to be the 
great religious question of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Yet such would seem to be the fact. 
We are quite willing that it should be. We 
| have no fears as to the ultimate decision that will 
be made in our own country upon this point. 
|The pamphlet before us, however, indicates a 
| somewhat novel and amusing mode of attack 
upon the Protestant principle,—for surely, it is 
‘amusing to any one who knows anything of the 
subject, to hear it gravely asserted, that the 
Bible approved by the Catholic Church, which 
includes Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasti- 
cus, Baruch, two books of Maccabees, the story 
of Susanna, &c., as canonical books, is a more 
pure, incorrupt, genuine Scripture, than the 
Bible approved of the Protestant Churches, 
which excludes them, and is consequently a 
book which ¢ all Catholics detest and abhor.’ 
We do not know who is the author of the very 
able pamphlet before us, but his spirit and abili- 
ty, as well as the occasion of his writing may be 








learned from the following introductory para- 
graphs. 

Reverend Six,—I have listened to several of 
your lectures, with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and pain. I was pleased with your eloquence 
and ingenuity, and with your easy, yet earnest 
and persuasive address. But [ was startled and 


sacred Scriptures, and which some of their own 
ablest scholars have shown ought not to be re- 
ceived. We make the following extract from 
| this part of the pamphlet. 


Gregory Nazienzen, A. D. 370, (Carm. 33. 
T. 2, p. 98,) says, ‘ Meditate and discourse mach 
shocked with occasional expressions, some of|on the word of God. . . . But as there aré 
which I will, by and by, bring to your recollec- | many falsely ascribed writings, tending to de- 
tion; and permit me, sir, respectfully to say, | ceive, accept, my friend, this certain number.’ 
that, instead of acting the part of a just judge, | He then names every book of the Old Testa- 
who, anxious for a righteous verdict, sums up, | ment precisely as we find them in the Bible pub- 
concisely and impartially, the evidence on both | lished by the Bible Society, with the exception 
sides—you played too closely the part of a law- | of the book of Esther, which is notnamed. Not 
yer, laboring for victory, rather than for truth. a single one of the books containing your one 
AndI must add, that, in my view, your mode | hundred and thirty-nine chapters is named at all 





of treating what you were pleased to call the 
Protestant religion, was disingenuous, and that 
your arguments were extremely fallacious. 
Towards the Bible Society you employed Jan- 
guage expressive of disgust and disdain; and 
of the Bible published by that Society you 
spoke in unmeasured terms of reprobation.— 
You pronounced it a book which Catholics 
(meaning the sect of which you are a member) 
‘detest and abhor.’ Sir, this is a monstrous ex- 
pression! You did not contend that this book 
contained no part of the word of God. You 


and adulterated it; but your principal objection 
was, that it did not contain the whole of the 
Sacred Scriptures by one hundred and thirty- 
nine chapthrs. I flatter myself, sir, that you 
would find it a difficult task to prove the whole 
of yours to be the inspired word of God. Had 
| five righteous persons been found in Sodom, 
‘that wicked city would have been saved from 


} 





a flood of fire. And surely one would think 
that as many chapters, were there no more, of 
| the word of God, should save a book from the 
sweeping maledictions of his dependent crea- 
| tures. 
| Although Teannot suppose you are ignorant 
) of the reasons wliy the Bible Society prefer the 
| Bible as they have published it; yet, for the 
sake of those who have not made themselves 
acquainted with its history, and as you kept all 
| thisout of the view of your audience, T must 
| take the liberty to set them forth in this address, 
| that the public may be the better able to judge, 
| whether or not it is a book meriting the detesta- 
tion and abhorrence of persons professing to be 
the disciples of the son of God. 

But, before | proceed, I will apprize you that 
| Tam not a Protestant in the sense in which the 
term is usnally understood; that is, one who 
protests solely against the Pope and the Church 
of Rome—I protest no more against the Pope 
| and his Chureh, as such, than against any other. 

Yet, in one sense—a far more comprehensive 
a Protestant. 1 protest most sol- 
emnly against ERROR, wherever found: whether 
amongst Papists, or Protestants, or Infidels; in 
religion, or science, or politics; in church gov- 
,;erninent or state governinent, against arro- 
ganee in professors of Christianity, pride, vain- 
| glory,and the spirit of exclusiveness ; against 
| unfairness, injustice, and  uncharitableness ; 
against superstition, against wilful ignorance, 
the mostcommon and most damning sin of the 
age; against tyranny and oppression; but, 
| above all, against tyranny over the mind,—that 
tyranny which fetters the intellect, steeps the 
ivery willin cowardice ull it shrinks appalled 
| from the enjoyment of the vivifying of reason— 
| God’s greatest, best giftto the natural man— 
| and even shudders at its own existence, although 


itis all that makes him superior to the brute 
after this present life—a tyranny wiitet: otiflcs 


|every rising resolution, saving that only of a 

blind and abject submission to the dictation of a 
| set of men whose boundless ambition and love 
of power seek tu subdue the world to their do- 
| minion. Compared with thistyranny, the blood- 
iest laws of the most cruel despot that ever 
lived—dungeons, chains, racks, and fires, are 
nothing. These can only affect the mortal 
hody,—but ‘that blights forever the undying 
soul. Sir, there is a tyranny Jike this,—and it 
has tyrannized in Christendom for sixteen hun- 
| dred years. Against it [not only protest, but, 
| to adopt the language of a great patriot and 
| friend of liberty,‘ | have sworn, upon the altar 
{of my God, eternal hostility against every spe- 
| cies of tyranny over the mind of man.’ 

In referring to your observations and argu- 
ments, as 1 Jay no claim to infallibility, I may 
not always represent you to your satisfaction.— 
| If so, [ shall be much pleased to be corrected. 
As lean but regret that you entertain the opin- 
ions whick I controvert, 1 shall be very happy 
to find that I have misunderstood you. You 
told us that you had compared one of those Bi- 
bles published by the Bible Society with an old 
Bible at the Georgetown College, printed in 
fourteen and seventy odd, and vou found that 
that old Bible contained one hundred and thirty- 
nine chapters more of Sacred Scripture than the 
Bible Society's Bible. And hence you would 
| have us to infer—as your old Bible was printed 
| three hundred and seventy years before the other 
—that itinust be the more perfect, and that 
those hundred and thirty-nine chapters must be 
the word of God. I acknowledge you did not 
rely solely on this. You affirmed that they had 
been held by the whole Christian Church to be 
Holy Scripture, from the days of the Apostles 
till Luther started up in the sixteenth century, 
and made the great discovery that they were 
apocryphal. 

Is this really sot’ Have the Bible Society, 
in deed and in truth, excluded from their Bible 
one hundred and thirty-nine chapters of the 
| Word of God? Have all Protestants, with 
Luther at their head, refused to admit into their 
cannon of Sacred Scripture one hundred and 
thirty-nine chapters, which Christ and his A pos- 
tles intended that his Church should receive, in 
all future time, as the written word of God?— 
Truly, this is an inquiry worthy of serious and 
patient investigation. Without farther delay, 
then, in the spirit of candor and the love of 
truth, let us proceed to the work. 

When you told us of your comparison of the 
two Bibles, how happened it, sir, that you 
omitted to tell us of the fact, of which I cannot 
suppose you were ignorant, that when that old 
Bible of yours was printed, there were in exis- 
tence, in manuscript, other Bibles, or copies of 
Scripture, which had been used by certain Chris- 
tian Churches for many centuries, and which 
did not contain a single chapter of those one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine for which you contend so 
valiantly? I know this argument is not worth 
anything ; but, it were as good in the one case 
as in the other; and I think that, asa lover of 
truth, you were bound to add this fact, for the 
sake of such of your hearers (and there may have 
been such) as did not know but that this old 
printed Bible was the oldest in the world, and 
that every Bible that had ever been used by 
Christians in any part of the world was precise- 
ly like your old printed one. 

In the first place, then, let us see, if we can, 
what those hundred and thirty-nine chapters are, 
which constitute the great difference between 
the two Bibles ; and the want of which renders 
that published by the Bible Society so extreme- 
ly odious in the sight of your sect. 


He then proceeds to show, where the differ- 
ence consists principally—that it is confined to 
the Old Testament—that the canon of the Old 


} 


| one—I aim 


Protestants to 





alleged, indeed, that Protestants had corrupted | 


}the wrath of God, which was poured upon it in | 


Testament was fixed by the Jews, and was pre- 
served by them with the greatest care,—that as 
fixed by them it was received by the primitive 
Christians, and is received and adhered to by 
this day—that the Catholic 
Church, had no means of successfully determin- 
ing it, and that by altering it as they have, they 
have received books which in the time of our 
Savior and his Apostles were not received as 


|by him. Gregory Noazienzen had excellent op- 
| portunities to obtain correct information on this 
subject. He was the son you know, of the 
bishop of Nazianzen in Cappadocia, born in the 
| year 328—-only three years after the famous 
| Council of Nice—and studied at Cesarea, Alex- 
|andria, and Athens. He was held in such high 
{esteem for his theological and other attainments, 
that Theodosius, the Emperor, raised him to the 
jarchiepiscopal throne of Constantinople, a sta- 
\tion which at that time, you know, but 1 sup- 
‘pose will not admit, was equal in dignity and 
authority, to that of the bishop of Rome. He 
/soon, however, resigned his high office, and 
‘spent the remainder of his days in retirement 
jand literary pursuits. After giving his Cata- 
logue he observes, ‘which make twenty-two 
books, according to the number of the Hebrew 
| letters.’ and adds, in conclusion,—‘ If there are 
any besides, they are not among the genune.— 
| (See Lardner, vol. ii. p. 132.) 
Amphilochius, bishop of Ieconium, A. D. 370, 
(Amphil. ad Seleuc. p. 126, ad Combef. Paris, 
1644, et. ap. Greg. Naz., T. 2. pp. 194, 195,) 
‘after recommending the reading of the Scrip- 
‘tures of the Old and New Testament, as fitted 
|to teach men virtue and the right worship of 
God, and cautioning his friends against spurious 
and falsely ascribed writings, even though they 
have in them some appearance of truth, goes on 
and names the divinely inspired books, which 
are precisely those contained in the Bible issued 
by the Bible Society; and in conclusion he 
says—‘ Let this be the most certain canon of 
the divinely inspired Scriptures.” (See Lard- 
ner, vol. ii. p. 146-148.) 
1 feel confident that you properly respect the 
|testimony of this writer, and that you venerate 
his memory as highly as I do. Few, perhaps, 
have more richly merited the highest honor 
which holy mother church could bestow on a 
faithful and zealous son, (though I am not aware 
that it has been awarded hisn,) for, to a skilful 
device of his, evincing great knowledge of hu- 
man nature, more than to any other circum- 
stance, was she indebted for the total excirpation 
of Arianism, Eunomianism, Macedonianism, 
‘and all the other various heretical isms of the 
day. The story is told by several early writers, 
and, doubtless, you well remember it. The re- 
rults were too happy and glorious to the Church 
for their first cause ever to be effaced from the 
memory of the faithful. Amphilochius had pe- 
tioned the Emperor, without success, to prohibit 
the Arians from assembling together for the pur- 
pose of worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences. They were so con- 
tumelious as to continue their meetings accord- 
ing to their custom, and to conduct their servi- 
ces in a manner different from that of Amphilo- 
chius’s party, which had but recently gained the 
ascendency. Having occasion to visit the pal- 
ace, he made due obeisance to Theodosius, but 


tank little notiee of his son Arcadius, who was 
seated ona throne by his side, and had laiety 


received from his father the title and honors of 
Augustus. ‘The Emperor observed the neglect, 
—but ascribing it to aecident, reminded the 
bishop of the omission, who replied that he had 
paid respect to him and that was enough. The 
Emperor was much displeased, and said a slight 
passed upon his son was an indignity to himself, 
and forthwith commanded him to be driven from 
his presence. ‘ But while the guards were 
forcing him to the door, the dexterous polemic 
had time to excute his design, by exclaiming 
with a loud voice, ‘Such is the treatment, O 
Emperor! which the King of Heaven has pre- 
pared for those impious men, who affect to wor- 
ship the Father. but refuse to acknowledge the 
equal majesty of the divine Son.’ The sympa- 
| thies of the father were already roused, and this 
argument struck home upon the pride and dig- 
nity of the imperial station. He could not help 
seeing the force, beauty and justness of the 
comparison. He swayed the sceptre of mighty 
Rome. The King of Heaven that only of the 
, Universe. And, as a king, the latter, he im- 
agined, must possess passions and feelings lke 
hisown. His order was instantly countermand- 
ed. He embraced the bishop of Iconium; and 
the Church soon had the happiness to see the 
| the heretics, by virtue of imperial edicts, visited 
with all the variety of inflictions which those 
out of the pale have always been so unreasona- 
ble as to style cruel persecutions. If for this, 
Theodosius, as it is said, obtained, the appella- 
tion of Magnus, surely Amphilochius merited 
that of Sanctus. Whatastriking example their 
characters afford of devotion to the cause of the 
Prince of Peace! who came into the world * not 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ 
| 


i 


| ‘Toward the close of the phamphlet the au- 
thor speaks as follows. 


| My design was, to show that your one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine chapters are not left out 
of the Bible published by the Bible Society, 
| without good reason ; and I flatter myself I have 
,done more. I think it will appear to any un- 
| prejudiced person who will read the foregoing 
| with care, that your Church has acted unwisely, 
| unreasonably, and unchristian-like, in declaring 
)them authentic. I cannot condemn you for de- 
fending them, so long as you adhere to your 
| present avocation, and to the order of which you 
are a member. You could not do otherwise 
|consistently with your oath of obedience to 
| your sovereign in Europe. But I confess, sir, 
11 am at lossto see, how these obligations should 
' make it necessary for you and your sect to de- 
/nounce the whole of the Bible of the Bible Soci- 
\ety, notwithstanding it is composed of books re- 
ceived by you in common with all Protestants. 
How, sir, can it be possible that such a Bible 
can be worthy the detestation and abhorrence of 
any bearing the Christian name, merely because 
certain books, purporting to belong to the Old 
Testament, are omitted, for the reason that they 
never formed a part of that Scripture which the 
Savior and his Apostles have designated as the 
word of God, and which the Jews—the conserv- 
ators of that Old Testament—never admitted or 
knew to form a part thereof? 


I did not understand you to make any objec- 
tion to the translation, excepting in one or two 
instances. But you did say, that Protestants 
had corrupted and adulterated the Bible. Now, 
for my own part, I know of but one or two pas- 
sages that are believed by any to be corruptions, 
and it is well known to every scholar that they 
had their origin before the days of Luther. I 
know not who committed this outrage. I do 
not charge it to any member of your sect, not- 
withstanding you claim for the Church of Rome 
the exclusive merit of preserving that very Pro- 
testant Bible which now she detes.s and abhors. 
Lam, however, far from admitting the truth of 
this arrogation, (that Protestants are indebted 
solely to the Church of Rome for their Bible,) 
and hereafter will take occasion to prove it to be 
a vain boast. 

Enough, | think, has been said above, for you 
to determine with what justice you made the 
bold assertion, that those one hundred and thirty 
nine chapters were received by all Christians as 
Holy Scripture for sixteen hundred years till 
Luther started up and declared them uncanon- 
ical. 











[From the New York Tribune.] 
EXTRAORDINARY MODE OF REFORM. 


Among the Institutions of Prussia and Saxony 
there 18 One Most extraordinary class, called ‘ Re- 
demption Institutes.’ The object of these is one 
of the most benevolent ever devised, and the re- 
sults show the omnipotent power of love, of 
genuine sympathy, in melting the heart, and re- 
forming the character of the most degraded and 
vicious. 

The following example from the eloquent Re- 
pest of Horace Mann, Esq., shows how mach 
| good may be accomplished by the persevering, 
| unremitting labors of a single individual, stimu- 
lated by a pure wnd elevated philanthropy, com- 
| bined with sound jadgment, and habits of care- 
ful discrimination, and may well excite the at- 
| tention of those who have influence with our 
| public authorities, 
| ‘The Redemption Institute of Mr. J. H. Wir- 
| hern is situated four or five miles out of she City 
‘of Hamburgh. It was opened for children of 
\the very lowest class—children brought up in 
jthe abodes of infamy, and taught not only by 
|example but precept, the vices of sensuality, 
|thieving and vagabondry—children who had 
never known the family ties, or who had known 
it only to see it violated. The thoughts of Mr. 
_Wirhern were strongly turned toward this sub- 
ject while yet a student atthe University, but 

want of means deterred him from engaging in it 
until a legacy, left by a Mr. Jercken, enabled 
| him to make a beginning in 1853. He has since 
| devoted his life, and all his worldly goods to the 
work. Itis his first aim that the abandoned 
|children whom he seeks out on the highway, 
{and in the haunts of vice. shall know and feel 
the blessidgs of domestic life—that they shall be 
introduced into the bosom of a family—for this 
| he regards as a Vivine institution, and therefore, 
the birthright of every human being, and the on- 
ly atmosphere in which the human affeetions can 
be adequately cultivated. His house, then, must 
not be a prison, or place of confinement. The 
site chosen for his experiment was one enclosed 
| within high, strong walls and fences. His first 
‘act was to break down these barriers, and to 
,take all bolts and bars from the doors and win- 
dows. He began with three boys of the worst 
description ; and within three months the num- 
| ber increased to twelve. They were taken into 
the bosom of his family—his mother was their 
mother, and his sister their sister. They were 
not punished for any past offences, but told «hat 
/all should be forgiven, if they tried to do well 
jin future. The defenceless condition of the 
| premises was referred to, and they were assured 
| that no walls or bolts were to detain them —that 
{one cord only should bind them, and that, the 
cord of Love. The effect attested the all but 
}omnipotent power of generosity and affection. 
Children from seven or eigtto fifteen or sixteen 
| years of age, in many of whom, early and loath- 
some vices had nearly obliterated the stamp of 
| humanity, were transformed not only into use- 
| ful members of society, but into characters that 
|endeared themselves to al] within their sphere of 
acquaintance. The education given by Mr. W. 
has not been a literary one. The children were 
told in the beginning, that labor was the price 
of living, and that they must earn their own 
bread, if they would secure a comfortable home. 
He did not point them to ease and affluence, but 
to an honorable poverty, which they were taught 
was not itself an evil. Here were means and 
|materials for learning to support themselves ; 
| but there was no such fund, or other resources, 
|for their maintenance. Charity had supplied 
| the home to which they were invited, their own 


jindustry must supply the rest. Mr. Wirhern 
| placed great relancé upon renyivus training 


| but this did not consist in giving them dry and 
junintelligible dogmas. He spoke to them of 
Christ, as the benefactor of mankind, who prov- 
ed, by deeds of love, his interest in the race— 
| who sought out the worst of inen, to give them 
| instruction and relief, and who left it in charge 
jof those who came after Him, and wished to be 
‘called His disciples, to do likewise. Is it 
) strange, that, enforced by such a practical ex- 
emplification of Christian love as their benefac- 
tor gave them in his every-day life, the story of 
Christ’s words and deeds should have sunk deep- 
‘ly into their hearts, and melted them into tender- 
}ness and docility? Such was the effect. The 
most rapid improvement ensued in the great ma- 
jority of the children ; and even those whom long 
|habits of idleness and vagabondry made it diffi- 
cult to keep in the straight path, had long sea- 
sons of obedience and gratitude, to which any 
aberration from duty was only an exception. 
| As the number of pupils increased, Mr. Wir- 
| heru, saw that the size of the family would se- 
tiously impair its domestic character. To obvi- 
j ate this, he divided his company into families of 
{twelve, and he has erected nine separate build- 
ings, situated in a semi-circle around his own, 
and near to it, in each of which dwells a family 
| of twelve boys or of twelve girls, under the care 
| of a House-Father, or House-Mother, as the as- 
| sistants are respectively called. Each of these, 
|is, to some extent, an independent community, 
| having an individuality of itsown. They eat 
}and sleep in their own dwellings, and the chil- 
dren belonging to each, look up to their own 
| particular father or mother as_home-bred chil- 
|dren toa parent. The general-meeting every 
|morning, at first in the chamber of Mr. Wir- 
|hern’s mother, but afterward, when the num- 
bers increased, in the chapel, and their frequent 
meetings at work or in the play-grounds form a 
sufficient, and in fact a very close bond of union 
in the community. 

Instruction is given in reading, writing, arith- 
(metic, singing, and drawing,—and in some in- 
| stances, in higher branches. Music is used as 
‘one of the most efficient means for softening 
| stubborn wills, and calling forih tender feelings ; 
‘and its deprivation is one of the punishments for 
|delinqguency. An affecting narrative is recorded 
|of a boy who ran away, but whom Mr. W. pur- 
sued, found, and persuaded to return. He was 
| brought back on Christmas eve, which was al- 

ways celebrated in the mother's chamber. The 

children were engaged in singing the Christmas 
hymns, when he entered the room. At first, 
they manifested strong disapprobation of his con- 
duct; for he was a boy to whose faults special 
forbearance had been previously shown. They 
were then told to decide among themselves how 
he should be punished. This brought them all 
to perfect silence ; and after some whispering 
and consulting together, one who had formerly 
been guilty of the same fault of ingratitude, un- 
der still less excusable circumstances, burst out 
into a petition for forgiveness. All united in it, 
reached out to him a friendly hand, and the fes- 
tival of Christmas Eve was turned into rejoicing 
over the brother that was lost and was found, 
The pardon was not in words, merely, but in 
deeds. No reference to the fact was afterward 
made. A day or two after, he was sent away 
on an errand to the distance of halfamile. He 
was surprised and affected by this mark of con‘- 
dence; and from that time never abused his 
freedom, though entrusted to execute commis- 
sions at great distances. 

One of the most interesting effects of this char- 
ity, is the charity which it reproduces in its ob- 
jects ; and thus it is shown that, in the order of 
nature, the actions of good men, provided they 
are always wise, not less than good seed, will 
produce thirty, sixty, or a hundred fuld of ben- 
eficent fruit. 

Mr. Wirhern, when asked in what manner 
he had produced these transforming effects upon 
his charge, answered, ‘ By active occupations, 
music, and Christian love.’ 

As he could find no persons in all reepects 
qualified to share in the work to which his life 
is devoted, he was driven to the expedient of 
preparing a class of teachers to become his aux- 
iliaries. For this end, he has superadded to his 
original plan, a school for the preparation of 
teachers : first to support himself, then to send 
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abroad to open other institutions similar to = 
own, and thirdly, to become superintendents 0 
prisons. 


During the ten years of the existence of this 


institution, there have been four hundred and 
thirty-two children received into it. Of these, 
about eighty were there on the Ist of July, 
1843. Only two had ren away who had not 
either voluntarily returned, or being brought 
back, had volentarily remained. 

If our Legislatures, in their wisdom, would 
make provisions for similar institutions for re- 
claiming and educating the juvenile delinquents 
in our largé Cities and towns, it would be « most 
important means of saving our country from the 
vices which degrade su Jarge a portion of the 
populati¢n of Europe, as well as of saving the 
immense sums now expended in the prosecution 
of crime in our Courts of Justice, in addition to 
the still more important object of raising immor- 
tal beings from pollution and wretchedness, to 
respectability, usefulness, and permanent hap- 
piness. 


CHRISTI AN 


BOSTON, AUGUST 17, 1844. 
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THE NEW ENGLANDER—UNITARIANISM— 
SENTIMENTALISM. 

We do not see the New Englander regularly, 
which, some of our readers may not know, is a | 
quarterly Journal published at New Haven. | 
We are much obliged therefore, to one of our | 





correspondents for the following notice of a pas- 


sage in the last number. 


Messrs. Epi tors,—Jn an able article, in the 
July number of the ‘New Englander,’ on 
Theodore Parker, the following grave charge Is | 
brought against ‘certain leading Unitarian di- | 
vines.’ * We do not,’ says the writer, * charge | 
it as a necessary consequence of their leading | 
and peculiar articles of belief. * * * We sim-| 
ply assert it as a matter of fact, that,as we read 
the writings of Charning, s? justly esteemed | 
for his pure and lofiy sen ‘iIments—ot Green- | 
wood, so tasteful and elevated—and of Ware, | 
so honest hearted and devotional,—their reli- 
gion seems to us sent'mentalism rather than ho- 
liness. It is the product of the feelings, refined 
by culture, rather than of the will consenting to 
the dominion of a perfect God. Religion is rep- 
resented as an accomplishment which should be 
cultivated, refined and matured, rather than as 
a condition and a token of acceptance with God. 
It is a matter of taste rather than of duty—a thing 
which pertains to ‘‘the absolutely beautiful, the 
absolutely true, and the absolutely good,’’ rath- 
er than a requisite for the dying hour. It 
soothes and elevates the feelings, rather than 
speaks peace to the conscience It reconciles 
man to his outward sense of propriety, rather 
than to the actual favor of the living God.’ 

This passage is found in connection w ith some 
ver} just and discriminating remarks on the dis- 
tinction between the sentiment of religion and 
religion itself; remarks so excellent, and so 
seasonable that T was strongly tempted to trans- 
cribe them for the Register. I need not say, 
that 1 was shocked and disgusted by the attempt 
made to affix the charge of sentimenfalism to the 
revered names of Channing, Greenwood and 
Ware. Surely, I thought, the writer could not 
have known those men as I had known them, | 
or read their published writings with a candid 
and catholic spirit, or he would not have been 
guilty of doing them so great injustice. I know 
not who was the writer of that, in the main, | 
admirable review, but I do believe, that the day 
will come, when the great injustice he has 
done to men, whom, had he known them bet- 
ter, he would have honored and loved, will 
cause him no little regretand pain. 1 only wish 
that the readers of the New Englander were suf- 
ficiently familiar with the writings of Channing, 
and Greenwood, and Ware, to judge for them- 
selves of the validity of the charges brought 
against them by the writer of the article in 
question. at 

Thus far says our correspondent. and we 
thauh bin ror wnat he has so well said. But for 
ourselves, we confess that we are neither sur- 
prised nor annoyed at the passage in the New 
Englander. We are rather astonished at such 
a stretch of liberality and charity. Channing is 
admitted to have been a man of pure and lofty 
Greenwood to tasteful 


sentiments, have been 


and elevated, and Ware to have been honest- 
hearted and devotional, only this elevation, pu- 
rity, lofiiness, this honest-heartedness and devo- 
tien was sentimentalism and not holiness. Sure- 
ly here is a large admission, and without stop- 
ping to inquire what the writer means by senti- 
mentalist, (we have looked in vain in iwo or 
three dictionaries to find the word,) without 
asking for a more rigorous definition of the dis- 
tinction between it and holiness, we ought to be 
satisfied, and have dune heuceforth with saying 
any thing about orthodox bigotry and uncharit- 
ableness. 


But further, the writer ‘ does not charge this 
as a necessary consequence of their leading and 
peculiar articles of belief,’ he only * asserts as 
a matter of fact,’ that sentimentalism and not 
holiness is the distinctive feature in the writings 
of Channing, Greenwood, and Ware. Here 
surely is a degree of candor and charity that 
ought to content us; formerly every defect in a 


Unitarian was charged at once upon his ‘ 


pecu- 
liar articles of belief '—his cold, lifeless creed ; 
but here it is admitted that it may not be so. 
Channing, Greenwood, and Ware have no holi- 
iness, they have only a lofty sentimentalism; but 
then this may not be ‘ the necessary consequence 
of their leading and peculiar articles of belief,’ 
Certainly we | 
ought to thank the writer in the New England- 


only the fault of the individual. 


er for the extraordinary charity, that exempts 
our faith from responsibility in relation to a 
charge of want of holiness,brought against such 
men as Channing, Greenwood, and Ware. 

This charge of sentimentalism originated, we 
believe, with a distinguished orthodox clergy- 
man, formerly of Salem and now of New York, 
who several years since brought it forward 
against Dr. Channing particularly. This, at 
least, is the first we remember of it. Recently 
it has been revived and urged, as in the case be- 
fore us, with a good deal of eloquent rhetoric 
and a show of very nice and important distine- 
tions. From its vagueness it is a very conveni- 
ent charge to be used when others fail, or are 


disproved. Formerly it was that ‘‘we had no 
reverence for the Bible, we rejected scripture 
and relied on reason, we denied and rejected 
the Savior, we were moral persons, claiming: 
salvation upon the merit of our good works, we | 
had no zeal, no interest in religious things’— 
these were the charges brought against Unita- 
rians. 


These charges have been in a great measure 
lived down and written down. They are now 
seldom made except by some heated bigot, who 
is willing to expose himself to the imputation, 
either of gross ignorance of the character and 
writings of Unitarians, or of malignant unchar- 
itableness and prejudice. It is easier and safer 
now to make the charge that our religion js 
‘sentimentalism, not holiness.’ We do not 
exactly understand what this charge means. If | 
the writer intends to use the word ‘ sentimental- 
ism ’ in a bad sense, in the sense of sentimen- 
tality,—an affectation of feeling and sensibility, 





| 
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into the heart and determine its sincerity, an as- 
sumption whose unwarrantableness carries its 
own answer and rebuke with it. If, as would 
seem to be the case, he uses the word in a good 
sense, we are not disturbed at the charge. We 
are willing it should be said of Unitarians that 
they make religion a ‘ product of the feelings,’ 
a thing to ‘ be cultivated, refined and matured, ’ 
We had supposed heretofore that it was univer- 
sally admitted that the New Testament made 
religion something of this kind—a matter of 
feeling, something to be ‘cultivated and ma- 
tured,’ in which we were to ‘go on to perfec- 
tion.’ We had supposed that the heart should 
be given to God, and that if a man ‘ cultivated ’ 
the feeling of a love of God in his heart, his will, 
which is commonly controlled by the affections, 


would, of course and of necessity, be obedient and 
‘consenting to the dominion of a perfect God.’ | one to instruct them. 
‘a! he loved them, but he has treated them with such 


Nor do we understand how religion can be 





cite. They may have taken extra pains, and 
come to the School, anticipating considerable sat- 
tsfaction in making a good and prompt recitation. 
But no teacher is there, and this satisfaction is 
not enjoyed. ‘They expected a friendly greet- 
ing from their teacher, but they do not see him. 
They had certain questions about the lesson 
which they wished to ask their teacher, but he is 
not there, and their little difficulties can not be 
removed. They think it is of but little use to 
go to the School, or to study lessons, if, when 
they do go, no teacher is to meet them there, and 
no opportunity for recitation is to be afforded 
them; and it is discouraging to them that the dif- 
ficult parts of lessons can not be explained so 
that they may understand them. They feel as 
it their teacher had neglected them and slighted 
them, in going away and leaving them with no 
They had thought that 


condition and a token of acceptance with God,’ | neglect that they can think so no longer. When 
unless it be ‘ cultivated and matured,’ a thing | they go home they will tell their parents that 


in which the energies of the intellect, the con- 
science and the heart ate actively employed. 





thev had no teacher, or that some inexperienced 
stranger took their class and they did not enjoy 


| P F ° “¢ 
The writer in the New Englander makes a) it. And their parents will feel as if the person 
string of antitheses, which are taking at first) who stands as a religious instructor to their chil- 


sight and seem to contain something important— | dren was negligent, inattentive aud unfaithful. 
but, when duly weighed and scrutinized, they | And if, after a few instances of this kind, the 
shrink into very small dimensions, and as to the | child importunes to be allowed to quit the Sun- 
most offensive charge, that of the writers mention- | day School, the parents thinking that little good 
ed making religion ‘a matter of taste rather than can come from attending the School when the 


duty,’ we challenge the production of any pas-| teacher is so irregular in attendance and so neg- 
sage or passages from their works, or those of Jigent about providing a substitute, will yield to 


any Unitarian writer, to sustain it. 


| the child’s request. When the paster is ill he 


engages sume one who is capable to supply his 


ARMY AND NAVY CHAPLAINS. 


place. 


' tion or for the good of his health and spirits, he 


In the debate on the appropriation bill, during | never Jeaves his pulpit unsupplied. 


the last session of Congress, it was moved to) 


If he were to do so the parish would soon 


When he makes a journey for recrea- | 





strike out the section appointing the salaries of dwindle and the devotional spirit die out. We! 
these officers, and to dispense with their services | choyld censure the pastor for such negligence 


on the ground of the incompatibility between the 
principles of the Gospel and the practice of war. 
‘The last number of the Advocate of Peace, in 
commenting upon the speech of Mr. Pettit in 


support of this motion, says ‘ no friend of peace 


and unfaithfulness and should deplore the ruin 


ous effects in the parish of such a course of con- | 


duct. The same principles apply to the teach 


er. [fhe is sick, or must be absent, let him by 


all means engage a substitute and one who can 


can object to the employment of Chaplains in fitly do the duty. It will be more difficult for 


our Legislatures, or in any department of Gov- jin) than for the minister to finda preacher, but 


ernment that does not of necessity contradict the  cti}} Jet him not rest satisfied or imagine that he 
principles of the Gospel, but on the subject of j, absolved from obligation till he has done it. 
Chaplains in the navy, the army and militia, So }1j5 service is gratuitous to be sure, but it is not 


little considered hitherto, we shal] take the ear- | she Jess important, and none the less obligatory 


liest opportunity to give our views somew hat at! on that account. 


length.’ 


Our advice in short would be that teachers 


We are glad to see this announcement, and yever leave their classes for a single Sabbath if 


we trust that a subject, which has excited con- they can well avoid it, but, if they must be ab- 


siderable interest of late, will be fully unfolded gent, let them engage suitable substitutes, or at | 


by the able editor of the ‘ Advocate of Peace.” he Jeast give seasonable notice to the superin- 


There would seem, however, to be some incon- dents that their places may be supplied. 


sistency in objecting to the appointment of chap- 


We do not suppose that it 1s convenient or 


Jains to ships and forts and barracks, and having eonsistent with other duties four any teacher to 


our Legislatures.’ ‘ Our Legislatures’ includes | jf may be sick. 


Congress, the great National Legislature. But 
with Congress rests the war-making power. 
Congress sustains our fleets and armies. Not 


one of our ships or soldiers could ever assume 


_ ness. 


nv objection to the employment of chaplains in’ be at his post every Sabbath from year to year. 


He may be absent on busi- 
He may be absent to visit kindred and 
triends. his 


Or he may journey to improve 


health or to cheer his spirits, expand his mind 


and gratify his senses and feelings by a more 


a hostile attitude or fire a gun with a deadly | vended view than any single town or city can 


purpose, withvut orders so te do from Wash- f 


ington. It rests with Congress to determine 


when and where our sailors and soldiers shall 
engage in the unchristian occupation of war— 
and, whenever they shall so engage, the original 


sin will rest upon Congress. But Congress may 


and sea. 

But what we would insist on is that the teach- 
er should never leave his post unless there is a 
yood and urgent reason for it, and that when 


such occasions do call him away he shonld vse 


urnish of the beauues and wonders of the earth | 


have achaplain, ‘no frend of pesee wenld objet) que diligence to provide for the wants of his | 


to the employment of chaplains in our Legisla- 
tures’—aud on the very morning, on which Con- 
gress passes a vole declaring war, a vote that is 
the very beginning of the work of blood and 
murder, these chaplains may offer prayers with 
them aud for them, supplicating the blessing and | 


guidance of God upon them. 


class during his necessary absence. 
For the Register. 
SABBATH SCHOCGL INSTRUCTION. 


The subject of Sabbath School instruction is 


There would one that deeply interests the mind and cheers 


seem, therefore, to be notonly inconsistency but the heart of the Christian and the philanthro- 


some unkindness in permitting a chaplain to pist, ‘They see in it a powerful auxiliary to the 


t 


Congress, and relusing one to the poor sailors furtherance, establishment, and up building of 


and suldiers, sent forth by its orders to all the! the Christian Church,—and they feel a moral 


perils aud privations and sufferings of wartare. certainty, that the rising and future generations 





For the Register. 


will maintain with an ardent and strong attach- 


. ‘ { 
ment, those Christian privileges and Christian 


rights, which they now enjoy ;—the possession 


ABSENCE OF SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS of which has sustained them through the dark | 


FRUM THE SCHOOL. 


and depressing trials and disappointment of life ; 


Some teachers seem not to be aware of the and not less been their source of joy and praise 


many evil consequences which result from their jy the glad season of prosperity. 


being inconstant atthe School. They do not 


‘They see many (we could wish all) the plas- 


sufficiently feel their obligation to be at their tic, and teachable minds of children and youth, | 


places regularly,and seasonably, and in fit prep- sitting, as it were, at the feet of Jesus, listening 
5S < ° = +] — 


aration every Sabbath. 


an absence of one, or two, or three Sundays, characterize them ; catching the sweet words 


making no provision for theirclasses in their ab- of truth, duty, love and goodness, as thev fall 


sence, or they stay at home for slight and insuf- from the lips and are illustrated in the lives and 


ficient reasons. 


It is not our purpose, however, actions of their faithful and devoted teachers. 


tw sour the temper, orexcite the pugnacity of any They see the children of the poor, enjoying the 


teacher. 


speak in a spirit of bitterness, but shall briefly the rich, which will prepare them to take a dee 


We shall not utter reproaches, nor same great educational blessings with those of 


Pp 


point out some of the evil consequences resulting | and lively interest in the great moral movements 
from the irregularity and unfaithfulness on the of the age, and fit them moreover, while they 


part of teachers to which we have referred.— | enjoy the many blessings of Providence with 


They leave the city for with all the engagedness and devotion, which | 


When the teacher goes away, even if he en- gratitude, w act the part of the Christian citzen | 


gages some one to supply his place, the substi- with a modest firmness. 
tule is a stranger to the class. He is ignorant base, low, profligate and infidel, 


The children of the 


are gathered 


of the dispositions, talents and peculiaritiesof the | into the same fold and are fed with the same 


children. He is perhaps unaccustomed to giving spiritual fuod, who would otherwise acquire no 


religious instruction, unaccustomed to speaking | religious influences or impressions, and be left to | 


to young persons, and unacquainted with the’ grow up in all their errors and guilt, to contami- | 


. { 
class-book used by the children whom he is to. nate siill more the atmosphere of society from | 


instruct. ‘They have no feeling of affection or; which they have received only contamination. 


attachment for him. 


Their intercourse with | But now the seeds of religious truth and virtue, 


him can have nothing of friendliness and famil-| planted in their sterile and uncultivated minds, 
larity in it, Jt must be to some extent reserved, may spring up and produce an abundant harvest. 


embarrassed, stiff and formal. If, on the other 


Though there may be many discouraging cir- 


hand, the teacher engages no substitute to act in’ cumstances attending their instruction, which at 


his stead, and gives no notice to the superinten- times sink the 


hearts of their friends in deep de- 


dent, then the superintendent, when the time for | Spondency, yet by the elasticity of the spirit of 


the class-lessons arrives, isembarrassed by find-) faith and hope, they are enabled to se 


ing the class destitute of a teacher. 


e in the 


Perhaps | dim future, the fruits of the religious precepts 


the children may have been noisy on account of and truths which were imparted while they were 
being left by themselves. The superintendent under the influence of the Sabbath School and 
must find some one, t/ he can, to takejthe class. breathed 11s holy and invigorating atmosphere. 
Perhaps some stranger is visiting the School,| They see, in fine, those, who would be lost to 
and will take the class, or if no visitor is present! all religious influences and whose- souls would 


some scholar from an older class is called on to 
take the place of the absent teacher. Any vis- 


| 
| 


be stained by sin and error, growing up virtuous, 
houest, Christian men and women and having in 


itor, or scholar, thus unceremoniously and with- | their hearts the deepest love for this institution, 
out notice placed before a class, is necessarily) which hae proved a rock of salvation to their 


unprepared, and ignorant both of the scholars 
and their lessons, and must feel unpleasantly in 
attempting to perform a service for which he is 
not prepared. The superintendent too is sub- 
jected to inconvenience. He has been busied in 
engaging persons to take classes when he should 
have been ,otherwise occupied. And again, it 
will not always be in his power to supply the 
place of the absent teacher, and in this case the 
class is left without any one to take care of it. 
The order of the School may be disturbed by 
the rudeness of those who, if their teacher were 
in his seat before them, would behave with per- 
fect propriety. The children have come per- 


in other words, hypocrisy, he assumes to look| haps with a lesson which they are ready to re- 





| 





souls. 

Who now would not rejoice, and thank God, 
and congratulate society, that such a blessed 
and praise worthy institution has sprung up 
among us, and been nurtured and cherished by 
the tender and fostering hand of the virtuous, 
wise and good? Who does not have his heart 
throb, with the liveliest emotions of gratitude 
and joy, as he sees the nurseries of virtue and 
goodness, sending forth the tender and healthy 
plants, which are to grow up in the strength 
and simplicity of the Gospel, to give tone and 
vigor to the community around themt Who 
would not be willing to lend a helping hand, an 
encouraging word to sustain and uphold go val. 


uable an institution? Who would not feel 1t his 
duty to lend his influence, to devote his talents, 
to dedicate the best powers of his séul, to per- 
petuate so rich a blessing’ In a word, who 
would not claim it as a privilege, to labor in the 
Sabbath School, that he may be the happy in- 
strument of thus imparting that heavenly truth 
which Christ lived, labored and died to impart 
with saving efficacy to the children of men! 
Who would not go with a full and warm heart 
to the scene of the Sunday School teachers’ 
labors and instruct those under their charge in 
the principles and duties that are to sustain, or 
to reform the social, civil and religious institu- 
tions of the land, and those also which are to fit 
their souls fur higher and holier employments in 
the spirit world. 

Who would not go into the Sabbath School, 
in the spirit of Jesus’ meekness and humility, 
and there pour out the warmest aspirations of 
his heart, that the pupils under his charge may 
not be fed on husks, but may receive those 
heavenly truths, which will make them wise 
unto salvation ? 
willing to deprive themselves of the spirit and 


| cannot conceive why any are 


influence that pervade the Sabbath Schooi, when 
such incentives to virtuous deeds, to noble ac- 
tions may there be found to encourage, sustain 
and strengthen them in their labors of love. I 
cannot conceive why any can look coldly upon 
this institution, or in a distrutful spirit, but 
rather why they should not rejoice to lend their 
influence to promote its well being and prosper- 
ity. Neither can I understand, why any should 
be reluctant to take upon themselves the respon- 





sible office of teacher, and feed the Jambs of this | 
great flock, which Christ took up in his arms | 


and blessed, and said, ‘ of such is the kingdom | 


of heaven.’ 


But some may say that they do not feel com- 
petent to discharge faithfully its duties and re- 
quirements ; therefore they cannot consistently 
devote their time and talents, to this noble and 
interesting work. Is this excuse of itself suffi- 
cient to justify them in not engaging in this de- 
lightful, ennobling, holy employment! Is it not 
rather owing to the fact that they have not that 
deep, abiding love of God in the soul, which 
will strengthen in every good work and pur- | 
pose! Is it not because they do not see and 
feel the high importance of this subject, and the 
necessity of its being maintained and upheld at 
this eventful period’ Look for one moment at 
the frightful and horrid scenes that have been 
enacted in our land, and who will not say, that it 
is of the utmost importance that the rising gen- 
eration should receive a sound, religious edu- 
eation? i 

For my own part, were there no other mo- 
tives to actuate me, than to instruct the youth 
in those duties that belong to them as citizens 
and inhabitants of the country, I should feel 


richly paid for the sacrifice, the labor, the exer- 
uons | make in instructing those under my 
charge, and in performing the, to me, pleasant 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1844. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—In the Christian Register 
of the 27th July, I noticed an article dated Rah- 
way N. J., July 10th 1844, in which the writer 
appears to be at a loss for a satisfactory defienition 
of the term Faith. Now I understand Knowledge, 
Belief and Faith to correspond to different de- 
grees of evidence, and should define them thus. 
Knowledge, to evidence from direct positive sen- 
sation, as that which the witness has seen for 
himself. Belief, to evidence from indirect positive 
sensation, as that which is seen by some other 
person than the witness, in fact hearsay evi- 
dence, and Faith to the evidence of things 
that are never seen by any person, as that kind 
of evidence which applies to a future state of 
existence, which is the definition given to it by 
St. Paul, and he, being a lawyer, ought to have 
been acquainted with the nature and force of 
evidence. Your correspondent complains that 
he cannot understand what his Presbyterian 
Clergyman means by Faith; now [ think his 





meaning is tolerably clear, and that he, as_ well | 
as many other Clergymen, as they call them 
selves, but Priests as I should call them, wish | 


their hearers to have Faith in them the Priests ; 
and if they have, their Faith in other respects is | 
of not much importance. What the Christian | 
Register defined Faith to be I do not recollect | 
to have seen ; bat if thatdefinition was different 
from St. Paul’s, { for one should not have Faith | 
in such defienition Your correspondent asks | 
‘Is Faith Belief? Certainly not, any more than | 
Belief is Knowledge. Having paid some little | 
attention to the subject, | have arrived at the | 
conclusion that the above are the true defiini- | 
tions of the terms Knowledge, Belief and Faith, 


when these terms are used as matters of evi- | 


dence ; and that each and all of them are invol-| 
untary and vot under the control of the will any 


farther than the will has the power to in-| 


duce investigation ; but that after any subject has 
been fairly and thoroughly investigated, neither 

inerit or demerit ought to attach to the investi- 

gator for his Faith or Belief, let them be what 

they may. And here] would remark that it is 

highly important that there should be more at- 

tention paid to the true meaning of many terms | 
that are in common use, and that are used without 

any very definite signification ; for | would ask, 

how is it possible that two individuals, who en- 

tertain opposite opinions on any subject, could be 

expected ever to agree, when they attach differ- 

ent det..nitions to some ofthe principal and most 

important terms which they make use of in dis- 

cussing the question. Notclaiming to be a the- 

ologian, 1 am perfectly aware that the above 

views of the subject may appear very erroneous 

to some, and perhaps to many ; and if they are } 
so, | should like to know in what particular, but 

at presentI have full Fash in their being sub- | 
stantially correct. 3s Wis 


Boston Aug. 14, 1844. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Can you inform me on | 


Grant that some of its processes should be s!ow 
and ineffectual, and others of them should mis- 
take and go awry ; would you insult it to the 
face for that, and usurp its privilege, and intro- 
duce violence in its stead? Or should we not 
rather submit to disappointment and transient in- 
conveniences for the broad blessing’s sake? 
Again; it is said of this same ‘ power,’ that 
he isa ‘ minister of God a8 a revenger’ also, ‘ to 
execute punishment upon him that doeth evil.’ 
‘He beareth not the sword in vain,’ we read. 
Neither should he. Justice stands armed ; and 
law, which tries, as far as human infirmity will 
permit, to represent justice, must be armed like- 
wise,—*‘ a terror to evil works.’ This is an ap- 
peal to our fears. And why should there not 
be such an appeal?’ We could hardly call that 
a power, which was unable to intimidate. It is 
a part of its essential character, not to recom- 
mend, but to enjoin; and it must possess the 
means of maintaining its dictation. There will 
always be need of coercion. I know not what 
encourages us to look for the time when the 
wicked shall cease from among men ;' when the 
hard and violent, the rapacious and erafty, those 
who must be kept down and those who must be 
compelled to restore and those who must abide 
the last penalties, the cruel and the dangerous, 
the thief and the assassin, the assailants of pri- 
vate innocence and the public peace, will be- 
come like those old monsters whom fabulous he- 
rues destroyed from the earth. At any rate, 
‘the time is not yet.’ Iniquity abounds, and 
must be repressed. He can scarcely be 
thoughtful friend of his generation, who seeks 
to diminish the awe of the authority on which 
every thing that relates to social welfare depends. 
It is good, that they who devise wrong should 
tremble and forbear; and that they who have 
done the wrong should abide the only rebuke 
they can feel, and show in an example of suffer- 
ing the only useful one they ever presented. 
But not only for the wholesome dread ‘of ju- 
dicial pain and disgrace, the aposile goes on to 
declare, should men pay this homage, ‘ but for 
conscience sake.’ hat other motive is meanly 
serviceable. This is sublime. ‘lo do for con- 
science,—that is, to act because we ought, and 
in the direction that we think we ought,—there 
lies an essential virtue. So let the wakeful 
world continue to think ;—while seers of visions 
and dreamers of dreams prophecy as they will. 
‘For conscience sake.’ Because it is fitting 
and right. Out of a sincere respect for the pub- 
lic authority and regard for the public peace.— 
Not as by constraint but willingly. From con- 
viction and not from fear. We obey most truly 
when it is from a spirit of obedience. ‘There 
must dwell some moral motive in it, to give ita 
merit as well as a use ;—tu direct its activity, 
to keep it steady, to keep it alive. Further, the 
apostle puts this duty on the sacred ground of 
allegiance to a divine institution. He bids us 
take heed of resisting an ‘ ordinance of God.’— 
With reason does he so represent it. That may 
certainly claim a heavenly origin, on which the 
existence of society depends. God brings us 
into that civil state, which without rule wou 
be a self-contradiction ; whilst He sits on high, 
the supreme source of all the power that He 
delegates. It is under His Providence, and ac- 
cording to His will, that the magistrate and the 
judge assume their stations. We must call that 
His appointment, which bears up so many oth- 
er things that He appoints. We may conceive 
of government as that part of His administration 
of the world, which He exercises by the instru- 
mentality of men. He thus presides over us in 
those relations which we sustain as members of 
acommunity. This is not the doctrine of des- 
potism, but on the contrary that of the only gen- 
uine freedom that is possible. For it was well 
said by an illustrious statesman, that ‘ when 
law ceases tyranny begins ;"—the worst of all 
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mankind in such a church, or from such an in- 


oo oo better than a mockery. Every 
pes Sater tg — to the God that has bles- 
the Savieuw. pone = expression of gratitude to 
back in reproaches Aongscge: ys ye on 
mister and ge heart that feels no 
ings with all whom thec pol boundless bless 
feels no disposition to make bes noernae sa 
them through the world. A man rig — 
in his hands to spare, and yet giving mithiee c 
propagate Christianity! Js it not obvious) : 
misnomer, that he should eal] himself by As 
name of Him, who, though he was ids a 
for our sake, for that man’s own sake et 
poor! A church inade up of members of the 
wealthy, the educated, the influential, and nug : 
bers besides who cannot be called poor, or ip. 
norant, or destitute of power to make them. 
selves felt in the world,—such a church, doin 
nothing, and attempting nothing, in its eallectiv, 
capacity, with all its resources, for building up 
and strengthening other churches, for the diffu- 
sion of the scriptures, for the conversion of the 
world, has it any substantial claim,—one ma 
well be pardoned for asking,—to the sacred id 
much abused title of a Christian chureht ” 

A Christian church, in the true sense, isa 
member of the church universal, and must feel 
a sympathy and membership therewith. It is a 

part of the great body of Christ on earth, and, 
(as such, must be active, and contribute of ils 
vability to the edification and strength of the 
rest. Itis an assuciation of those who have 
| virtually pledged themselves to imitate Christ 

It is a depository of 





}and advance his kingdom. 

the Gospel,—not for its own exclusive benefit, 
but for distribution to the world. It is an as- 
sembly not only to hear the Word preached, but 
|to carry it into practice, both individually and 
collectively. It is a band of Christian believers, 
j united together on Christian principles and for 
Christian objects. Itis this if it is anything, 
, Anything else has no right to the name of a 
Christian church. And, if such a thing should 
ever be, 9s a denomination of Christians whose 
churches should be characterized by indifference 
to missionary enterprise, whose sympathies and 
energies should be narrowed down to the di- 
minutive work of supporting worship for them- 
selves alone, whilst the conversion of the unre- 
generated world should be ‘eft to the steady 
progress of time, and the natural expansibility 
of trath,—that denomination would deservedly 
beceme a by-word of reproach to all coming 
ages, and the moral death to which it so care- 
lessly left others, would soon be visited upon it- 
self. 

Such a charge has been oftentimes brought 
against our own churches. Whether justly or 
unjustly, is a question upon the discussion of 
which I do not presently intend to enter. There 
may have been good and weighty reasons, in the 
circumstances of our condition, to account for 
our comparative inattention to missionary move- 
ments. Ii may be true, that we had a prepara- 
tory work to do, and that there were certain 
necessary stages to be passed through, betore 
we could be in a position to engage Jargely and 
heartily in the propagation of the Gospel. It 
may be true, that we were too young and too 
feeble as a denomination, and compelled to work 
too hard to gain a hold for onr principles in a 
community, in which an almost overwhelming 
majority was arrayed against them. Jt may be 
also, that the impartial inquirer would find, upon 
a careful investigation of facts, that we have 
done a good deal,—much more than at the first 
glance appears,—of proper missionary work.— 
| And, on the other hand, it may be true, that we 
have been, as a body, too indifferent and too ne- 
glectful in this important regard. 

But having alluded to the interesting question 
of our fidelity as a denomination to our Christian 
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office of a | 
SappatH Scnoot Teacuer. | 

what ground an article entitled ‘ American The- | 


| ology’ re-published in No. 13 of* Littell’s Liv- | 


For the Register. | nas * , : 
, ing Age,’ from the * Foreign Quarterly Review 


THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


This ghastly monster, though its head has been 


is given to the American reader in a mutilated 


form' Why is the passage relating to the 
Sermons of the Rev. FE. N. Kirk 
Would not the American rea@er like to see the 


| whole article ? 


itted 2 
3 o ¢ 
terribly bruised of late years by the abolitionists, mitted 
seems to be now endeavoring to rear its crest ; ‘ 
s . . 
again among us. Is it fair thus to givea garbled 


a . article?’ Who this foreign writer is [ y 
Ihat it is the foe of liberty and the ally of oreiga writer is, ] know 


‘ not, but in order to know what he thinks o 
slavery, I shall endeavor to prove by a few un- : e tl s of 


' : | American Theology we must have the whole ar- 
deniable facts. 


The free colored people whose friend it pro- ticle. The passage omitted, relating to Mr. Kirk 


is that, which | think, that your readers, those 


fesses to be, have almost unanimously hated and 
especially who are in the habit of reading the 


spurned the society from its commencement. hae : : 
‘ Living Age’, would be gratified to see in the 


The abolitionists, who if they have no other 
columns of the Register. 


merit, certainly abhor slavery, have without an 
A Constant Reaper. 


exception always been hostile to this society. 


Slave helders, who had no thought of eman- | . 2. ile 
‘ _ We cannot answer the inquiry of our corres- 
Cipating their own slaves, have been the great- ; 
pondent, but presume that those concerned can 

est patrons of the society. ‘ ; R “oy 
a » > : give him a satisfactory reason for the omission 
Ihese facts may well lead to suspicion and oe sa 
: of the passage relating to the Rev. Mr. Kirk’s 

inquiry, as to the tendencies of the society and . . ; 
: : Sermons. Our colutnns this week will not per- 


mit us to comply with his request to insert the 
We will at- 


the motives of its supporters. 


The society is based on the prejudice, that ; : 2 
; pre) whole of the article in question. 


the colored people cannot live in this country escdl 00 22 inc et clieh ctlias 


on an equal footing with the whites; that as | 





long as they remain here, they must continue a dks ee oi 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Duty of the Citizen to the Law. A Sermon, by 
N. L. Frothingham. Printed from the Monthly Re- 
ligious Magazine. Beston: Leonard C. Bowles. 
1844. 


wretched and degraded caste; in short, on the 
atheistical assumption that Christianity can nev- 
er rule in a Christian country. 

No friend of the society will deny that it is | 
founded on this prejudice, by maintaining that | 
| it appeared in the August number of the Reli- 


We read this sermon with much pleasure as 
it must be perpetual. 

A manifest effect of this basis is, that the gious Magazine. 
Colonization Society has ever been the abuser ccpies of it have now been struck off ina sep- | 
and slanderer of the free colored people, exag- -arate form and may be obtained at the office of | 


We are glad to learn that 


gerating every thing unfavorable in their situa- that Journal. With a comprehensive brevity, | 
tion and conduct, and never calling attention to! and with that singular felicity of style that, 
the many admirable characteristics of their race. marks every thing that comes from the pen of | 
The reason that the slave holding supporters the writer, it treats of a subject which many 
of the society wish for the removal of the free events and tendencies of the times invest with a_ 
colored people, 1s, that the presence of such @ jpost serious importance in this country ; for as | 
class makes slave holding insecure, and the Dr. Frothingham justly observes in his intro- 
slaves restless. ‘The same cause has led to the duction, ‘we have laid aside much,—quite| 
severe law of most of the slave states to pre- | enough some think,—of that outside show which | 
vent this class of persons from entering or re- | seems to command the popular admiration, We | 
Let us take care 


| have no artificial dignities. 


maining in them. 


The Colonization Society is not only animat- 
ed by the same spirit which dictated the atro- | typify. 
We have so idealized power in the noble free- 
ally. dom of our institutions, as to leave none of the 

The State of Maryland passes laws to exile buttresses of ancient formality. Let us never | 
her free colored people, and the Colonization | throw down those principles of a righteous sub- | 
Society becomes her official agent in transport- | ordination, which are all that is between us and | 


that we do not give up the real things that they | 
Let us revere the sanctity of legislation. | 
cious laws, but has even become their open 


ing these guiltless offenders to the shores of anarchy.’ 
Africa, | After explaining several of those passages in | 

The society has always been janus faced, pre- ‘the Epistles, which enjoin obedience to the con- | 
senting the welfare of the free colored people, _Stituted authorities, and alluding to the necessity | 
and the eventual abolition of slavery, as its ob- | there is for repeating and enforcing these injunc- | 
jects at the North, and the banishment of a tions at the present day, Dr. I’rothingham thus 
troubl*some caste, and the protection of the sets forth some of the reasons tor this obedience. 
slave system, as its objects at the South. 


} 
| 


If we examine what the apostle says in con- 
What I have stated are undeniable facts. 1f| pexion with the passages quoted in the begin- 
any one doubts them, let him read the reports of | ning of this discourse, we shall see described 
| some of the motives that should lead a Christian 
~| man to the obedience which they recommend. 
The first is, because the ‘ power isa minister of 
God to thee for good.’ It is a benevolent, pre- 
serving magistracy, a dispensation of benefits. 
It watches over your homes night and day, and 
protects your interests in the most distant parts 
of the earth and on the unapportioned sea. It 
vindicates name and fame. 1 guards your sub- 
stance from injustice and spoil. It spreads its 
equal shield over the rights of the most helpless 
and unknown. It brings the high and the low 
together before its impartial eyes. It holds the 
persecuted and endangered in the hollow of its 
hand. It gathers the dissenting multitudes into 
one, establishing community in the earth. It is 
an echo of that great word ‘ Order,’ the first 
commandment of God; and as it speaks, the el- 
ements arrange themselves, there spreads light, 
and there grows beauty, and there is ordained 
security, and there is awakened joy. Now snall 
this inestimable good have dishonors cast upon 
it, and be exposed to overthrow, because we are 
not gatisfied with some of its ministrations '— 


the Colonization Society, and the laws of Mary 
land and the other slave States. s. 





SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL RHETORIC AND 
ORATORY. 

We are gratified to learn, by a Prospectus 
which has recently been published, that Messrs, 
William Russell and JamesE. Murdock, propose 
to open on the first Monday of October next, a 
school of the above character, ‘ intended to com- 
bine a preparatory training in Rhetoric and 
Composition, with the muscular and vocal exer- 
cises required in the practice of elocution and 
gesture, as departments of the art of speaking.’ 
A school of this kind is greatly needed, and 
under the charge of these gentlemen, so eminent- 
ly qualified and so favorably known in this com- 
munity, cannot fail of success. 








oppressions, the oppression of popular uoruli- 
ness. 

And once more; Saint Peter in the context 
writes, * Submit yourselves to every ordinance 


duties, I cannot dismiss it without a few thoughts 
that have a bearing upon its answer. 
For the earlier days of the Unitarian move- 


of man for the Lord’s sake ;’ 
the discipleship of the Gospel, and with refer- 
ence to the will of the Master of Christians.— 
That Master has said, ‘ Rénder unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.’ And the temper of 
his religion, though tree and intrepid, and ready 
to make any sacrifices fur peace also. It pre- 
scribes dispositions of patience and humility — 
Its teaching is a discipline. Its love takes the 
form of a law. 
sions of human hearts. While it confronts the 
wicked in their high places of pride, and sends 
forth its champions into the great conflicts of 
justice and humaaity, it forbids every ‘ railing 
accusation,’ it rebukes all] the hot spirits of an- 
archy and disorder. If men were imbued more 
perfectly with its precepts, they would be less 
prone to disturb the general tranquillity. 





Poems: By Mary Ann H. Dodd. 
pp. 184. 


Hartford, 1844. 


If good poetry and beautiful poems are like 
the precious metals, necessarily rare, so like 
them when found, they are of exceeding great 
Good poetry is of two kinds; one, the 
intuitive and the feeling, the offspring of the 


value. 


imagination and the heart; and the other, is the 
reflective, the descriptive, the polished in num- 
ber, about which there is less of the ideal and 
the impulsive. 

In this publication of Miss Dodd's which is 
ushered in by a very modest preface, if there is 
aot many beauuful poems of the first class, it 
contains at least much good poetry, of the sec- 
ond. If there are no verses here of that pecu- 
har felicity which exhibit ‘a grace beyond the 
reach of art,’ there is an ease and finish about 
the lines and the structure of the verse, which 
recalls that characteristic line of Pope’s, 


“I sung in numbers, for the numbers came.’’ 
| 


There is no pretension about this volume. It 
: he 
contains no Epic—no extended Poem—no pre- | 


sumptuous flight of the muse—but is made up of. 


short and pleasant poems, called out by some 

personal fancy, some deep cause of feeling, some | 
momentary or lasting grief, or some circum- 
stance of interest or affection ; and each of them 
is finished with no little artistical correctness, 
if not skill. Occasionally one will be found to 
rise to more than ordinary excellence, as in the 
poems, entitled ‘ Burns,’ ‘I would not grow 
old,” and * One Departed.’ 

pure and moral throughout. 


The sentiment is 
A single verse 

from the last named piece is a good specimen 

of the whole. 

Blest are the early called, the youthful dead ; 

Deep love waits round them till life’s peaceful close ; 
For them, the sigh is breathed, the tear is shec, 

And hallowed is the place of their repose: 

There will affection often come to weep, 
And with undying faith their memory keep. 

The writer has met with sad reverses, and 
some trying afflictions and disappointments 
which give a tinge to many of her lines. This 
publicauon has been urged upon her by her 
friends, and its sale would doubtless encourage 
one who is every way deserving of sympathy 
and regard. They are for sale at Crosby’s. 

L. 





The Missionary Enterprise, by Rev. Chandler Robbins, 
Tract No. 204, of ue American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

This is a good tract and we are glad that the 
Association has published one upon this subject 
of the duty of engaging in efforts to spread the 
Gospel, to diffuse Christian truth and influences. 
Mr. Robbins speaks as follows: 

‘Such a thing as a church not interested, or 
taking a part in Christian missions,—such a 
thing as a Christian who spared no sympathy 
for the unconverted world, or would not lend 
his aid to measures for the propagation of the 
faith of Christianity, was an anomaly in the 
Apostle’s day, as it ought to be regarded an in- 
consistency and disgrace in ourown. Every 
prayer that is breathed to the great Father of 


that is, as under 


It bridles the insubordinate pas- | 


ment in this country, we have no need to be 
ushamed. ‘Their record is as bright and honor- 
able as that of any period in the history of any 
religious body. It is a record of cunscientious- 
ness, soundness of mjnd, devotion to truth, fidel- 
ity and earnestness, on the part both of the cler- 
gy and laity on whom the burden of that move- 
ment was laid. The results accomplished, 
moreover, were by no means unworthy of the 
abilities and virtues of the actors. The progress 
of Unitarian principles in New England was 
steady and remarkable,—if not so rapid as some 
of their more enthusiastic advocates expected, 
and all of their friends could have desired. Our 
faith was seen gradually and triumphantly gain- 
ing ground against a host of opposers. Without 
resorting to ‘ extraordinary measures,’ without 
calling in the aid of excitements,—without cun- 
'ningly and elaborately devised sectarian machi- 
| nery,—by the simple force of sound reasoning 
upon the Bible, liberality of sentiment, and 
‘righteousness of life, it was seen supplanting, 
in one after another of the oldest parishes in New 
| England, the authority of a more popular sys- 
tem of theology; till at Jength, through the 
whole circuit, from the extremity of Cape Cod 
to that of Cape Ann, along the very shores 
where the Pilgrims reared their first altars, em- 
bracing this city, once the very Zion of Ortho- 
doxy,—there remain at this hour only two or 
three of the most ancient churches, in which it 
is not securely and quietly reigning. Al! this 
| Was accomplished by the noble generation of 
| Unitarians, only a scanty remnant of whose rep- 
| resentalives survive, to animate us with their 
presence or to guide us by their counsels. Of 
| those, our fathers, we can never think without 
| gratitude, or speak withoutrespect. Whatever 
|neglect or deficiency is chargeable to Unitari- 
‘ans,—they are free from repro ch. Their pe- 
culiar work was well done, their own obliga- 
tions, they faithfully discharged.’ 





INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. 
Andwas not that, [the age of Elizabeth] it 

may be asked, an age of the highest glory to 

our nation’ Why repress our delight in con- 
templating it! How can we refuse to indulge 
an inspiring sympathy with the energy of those 
times, an elation of spirit at beholding the un- 
paralleled allotment to her reign, of statesmen, 
herves, and literary geniuses, but for whom, in- 
jdeed, ‘that bright accidental star’ would have 
left no such brilliant track of fame behind her? 

Permit us to answer by inquiring, What 

| would the intellectual condition of the people, 
| properly so denominated, have been in order to 
‘correspond ina due proportion to the magnifi- 
}cence of these their representative chiefs, and 
| complete the grand spectacle as thatof anafion? 
| Determine that; and then inquire what actual- 
‘ly was the state of the people all this while.— 
There is evidence that it was, what the fatal 
| blight and blast of popery might be expected to 
| have left it, generally and most wretchedly de- 
/graded. What it was is shown by the tacts, 
that it was found impossible, even under the in- 
spiring auspices of the learned Elizabeth, with 
her constellation of geniuses, orators, scholars 
to supply the churches generally with officiating 
persons capable of going deceutly through the 
task of the public service, made ready, as every 
part of 1t was, to their hands; and that to be 
able to read, was the very marked distinetion of 
here and there an individual. It requires Jittle 
effort but that of going low enough, to complete 
the general estimate in conformity to these and 
similar facts. 

And here we cannot help remarking what 
deception we suffer to pass on us from history. 
I. celebrates some period in a nation’s career 4s 
preemineutly illustrious, for magnanimity, lofiy 
enterprise, literature and original genius. ‘There 
was perhaps a learned and vigorous monarch, 
and there were Cecils, and Walsinghams, and 
Shakspeares, and Sidneys, and Spencers, with 
many other powerful thinkers and actors, to 
render it the proudest age of our national glory. 
And we thoughtlessly admit on our unaginauon 
this splendid exhibition as in some manner tir 
volving or implying the collective state of oe 
people in thatage! ‘The ethereal summits of & 
tract of the moral world are conspicuous an 
fair in the lustre of heaven, and we take e 
thought of the immensely greater proportion © 
it which is sunk in gloom and covered with mie 
The general mass of the popalauon, d rf of 

hysical vigor, indeed, and courage, and fidelity 
es 5 acd ; f such 

to the interests of the country, were “4 7 

admirable avail to the purposes, and under t 
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ed | and hardly a hope entertained that the little band, 
but poorly supplied with arms and ammunition, 
could hold out against the first onslaught; when 
most opportunely an English vessel of war came 
to anchor in the harbor. Mr. Johnson Jost no 
time in making a representation of pe state of 
: : : ia luitude affairs to the commander and solicite assistance 
was nothing to this debased eountie vr ce * of arms, ammunition and men in the ae 
spread over the country, existing In the coarsest) |) | Ammunition was granted, but the 
habits, destitute, in the proportion of thousande conauaedaat declared that British troops could 
to one, of cultivation, and still in a great qugres lonly be called into action to defend the flag or 
enslaved by the popish superstition, at wee | soil of their own country ; that provided she 
nothing to them, in the way “ opin aad governor would deed “s his ap oe Ti sinall 
to draw forth their minds inte eto the cireuit | Piece of land, barely sufficient for their flag staff, 
acquirement, that there were, hers ship, a most | be would land troops and defend the colony. 
of the island, a profound pongo te el. ;|Johnson who had learned a lesson of British 
disciplined and vigorous re on | aantmaneh ase | protection in Sierra Leone, declined the kind of- 
oquence, and genius breat por born pat | fer in the following terms,—' We don’t want 
Both the actual ge per en forming around | @"y flag raised here that will requive more trou- 
Jence, and the part ° nea pervaded by the ble to pull down than to flog the natives, he 
them the sphere Nome” ‘narted by them, might | Spirit that dictated that answer, did flog the na- 
delight and instruction en tye f, vod of this lux-| Uves and saved the Liberian soil from the shad- 
as well, for any thing they al ni se . Iti 1, low of the British flag. , 
urv and benefit among the general bene y Although Mr. Johnson has ever been fecsenent 
been a Brahminieal caste, dissociated y sn Datend bis soanuxre in Wane of danger, nor Wis 
Pb Ra thought by the natives to possess a charmed 
| life, still he has always been an advoeate for pa- 
| cifie measures, and only drew the sword as a 
denier resort. His influence is very great with 
the natives, and we cannot doubt he will be a 


direction, of the mighty spirits that wield 
their rough agency,—this great assemblage 
was sunk in such mental barbarism, as to be 
placed at about the same distance from their il- 
justrious intellectual chiefs, as the hordes of 
Scythia from the finest spirits of Athens. It 





ason, 


have 
an imagined essential distinction | 
While they were exu!ting 10 this elevation and 
free excursiveness of mental existence, the pos- 
trate crowd were grovelling through a life on 
| with the soil where they were at last to 
find their graves. But this crowd it was that, 


. successful missionary. 
constituted the substance of the nation; to ~ "Bt = we believe, ‘irst visited the colony 
which nation, in the mass, the historian applies nenichlnesoatasemts : : 


» capacity of missionary, having previously 
e superb epithets, which a small proportion of |!" the capacity of m eae we ey 
a ws of thet age claimed by a a ae excep- received a much a — egg ny ti yceenen 
tion to the general state of the community.— his colleagues ane re a3 ~ wet h > “ alt 
History too much consults ovr love of effect | ally been considered the best | po ve * 
’ a close and distinet | 0C¢#S!0"8 that has ever resided in the colony.— 
. He is certainly a gentleman and a scholar, and 
his great usefulness as Principal of the Confer- 


a leve 


and pomp, to let us see in 
mnanner any thing 
- 


“On the low level of th’ inglorious throng ; ence Seminary cannot be doubted. 


and our attention is borne away to the intellect- James H. Stevens left this city in the schvoon- 
ual splendor exhibited among the most favored | er Orion in the autumn of 1831. He was then 
aspirants of the of learning, or in coun- | q well formed but green youth, just on the verge 
cils, courts, and camps, in heroic and romantic | ef manhood, extremely illiterate, barely able to 
enterprises, and in some immortal works of ge-/ spell cut the most common words. We well 
And thus we are gazing with delight at’ recollect his answer to our question on the pas- 
a fine public bonfire, while, in all the cottages | sage, as to his former occupation 7 ¢A bone pol- 
round, the people are shivering for want of fuel. | jsher, Sir.’ ‘A what! * A waiter, Sir, to 
| see other folks eat and then to pick the bones, 
we call our business bone polishing.’ Thinking 
. that almost any change in his profession might 

We find the following letter in the Record of pe ay improvement, and being much pleased 
Correspondence of the American Bible Society. | with his conversation and deportment, we en- 
gaced him as an assistant to prepare medicines, 
&c., at the same time giving him such instruc- 
tlons as we conveniently could. His progress 
was such that at the expiration of one year it 
was thought expedient for him to accompany 
the first settlers to Bassa asa kind of medical 
officer and apothecary. He was considered very 
serviceable in that capacity and was, we believe, 
fora number of years the only medical man 
there. We were rejoiced to meet him 
years after as a preacher and teacher at Sinou, 
good will 


seats 
nius. 


Correspondent in Texas.] 


[From a 


Dean Str.—l regret that, for some time past, 
we have been little in the Bible 
cause. The state of affairs, both financial and 
1. in our country, has, for some time, 
*n unfavorable to all benevolent operations. 
Most of the Bibles sent te this country by your 
Society have been put in circulation. Exxcept- 

1g what was collected by your agent, Rev. Mr. 
Hoes, in 1838-9, I nothing has ever 
been received for Bibles 


able to do but 


porlicai, 


suppose ote . seine 

and ‘Testaments sold, 

q aite a number have _— committed in where he obtained the confidence and 
ire of Vario as p rsons ln the country, with of the whole settlement. 

instructions to sellthem for ecash, or on time, and J. M. Roberts was quite young when we 

remit t fol But nothing has hine first knew him in the colony, 1831. He is broth- 

) ' > > | suppose hs g , Ing . ¢ _ . 

1 re ne . ee ; u i} te t ve A y thing er to the governor and noted mainly for his 
catculated rom shat soundness of judgment and stability of charac- 
Money is so exceedingly scarce that but few of ter 
those wh ssess il are Ww ‘ 1 . . 
tn who possess it a B willing to ae with it The history and present condition of James 
Pos the " e in . “ - 2 } 
fur the ut notwithstanding all) ¢ Payne, the next in order, affords a striking 
thatis discouraging wu u ‘ircumstances, we . . . 

- id Cceuraging ry oes a men _— * “© example of the effects of colonization, and is one 
woe ; - —_— ri Gospar. oe ne "| of the worst cases that could be selected by the 
need ea ible. tre nv thes are S- - ‘ 
nee / vole & great many * miles are Ges- | enemies of the scheme. His father went to the 
titute of this treasure. Our Catholic friends, | oo) 0. oc carly ne ** Paty ‘ ate 

pe coleny as early as “27 or ‘28 perhaps earlier ; 
with sleepless vigilance, are 2xert- . . 

ith sleepless vig “a r exert | had a very large family of children. He soon 
»btain the ascendeney ir , 
bieemelbet ey died and left them penniless and helpless in a 


thougna 


he proceeds tous. 


need be upon source. 


Scriptures. 


strenuously 
ing themselves to this 
“ : : “if , 
Republic. Chey are establishing churches ance } 

, nega land of strangers, during the worst period of the 


colony, j Id 


seminaries of learning in various parts of our ' 
inedical aid could not be procure | 


country. 
they are erecting three fine buildings at Galves- 


Even during the present hard times, and the An x , . : hein 

ana the diseases of the country very lbiperiect- 
ly understood. Here then was an opportunity 
for the declaimers against the system of colom- 
zation to lift up voices and impre cate vengeance 
upon its projectors ; 
a hard one. 


mm, to be used in the machinery of their varied 
They propose to 
schools throughout the country. 


operations. establish free 
We know of 
no more unebjectionable w ay of preventing their 
OG » than by circulating the Scriptures ex- 
among our people, and, in order to 


and truly the case did seem 
But his mother was a woman of 
energy, and immediately set about providing for, 
and educating her children. 


tensively 


In all this she suc- 





feet this object, we have to ask fors . : 
et id . Soci fe k ban More ceeded beyond her expectations, and of the large 
, } ons i “ r . cle y " ‘j . - . 
ations from your om Nuk Yo" | family of sons, perhaps the subject of this no- 
ould send immediately, if vou can, on board oe SPS i Lil ? P 
a — C tice, In a pecuniary or wor dly pert of view, 18 
some Vess bound direc lvesto R us ] of ‘ 
ane: bi ag ¢ " + 60 Weave Tes at least in the least enviable condition of all. He ranks 
Th. ROREIOS Cies, ane a a se ee very high we believe in the conference as a 
hev sho be generally the cheapere “er ’ 
hey i De ge t i 0 4, eaper editions preacher and teacher. 
pu yished oy vour Society Rev. Mr. H. is 
permanently located at Galveston, and will at- = 


end to their judicious distribution throughout 
the country. 

Owing to the unsettled state of affairs in the 
country, there was no meeting of the Texas dressed by the Committee on Missions to the 
Bible Society at our last session of Congress, 
as contemplated by the Constitution. We will 
endeavor to get a meeting this year, if practica- 
ble. Should you send a box ot Bibles to Rev. CHRISTIAN Frienps AND BrerHReNn . 
Mr. Henderson, please place in it several hun- The 
dred c..pies of your last Annual Reports, (for . 
two vears,) as also of the * Monthly Extracts.’ chosen for the present year, to carry on the 


CIRCULAR. 


The following is a copy of the Circular ad- 


several ministers and societies of our own de- 


nomination. 


subscribers being on the Committee 


| will thank you to send me regularly, by every | work of collecting funds for Missionary and oth- 
essel that leaves for Galveston, the Bible Rec- 
ord ; also one of the last Reports. Sheouid you 
send say fifty of the Record per every 
vessel, Mr. H. could circulate them among the; what has been done during the year past, and 
friends of the Bible cause throughout the coun-| what we believe ought to be done by us now. 
try. This is the on/y way of getting periodicals : 
from the U. S. at present, in consequence of 
your government requiring the to be 
paid within its limits, before packagescan come the churehes the sum of $10,000 a year, in ad- 
to Lexas. dition tothe amount before given to our various 
I hope you will write me soon, and let me! (a ritable 
know what your Society is doing, and especially ; 
what it intends to do for Texas. Do not give | ™eet the great and urgent demands made upon 
up our country, although we are poor—we are sus at the present time. 


needy. 


er objects, in our denomination, would respect- 


endion fully and affectionately call your attention to 


Some time since, after much consultation, it 


was determined to make an effort to raise from 


postage 


and Missionary Societies, in order to 


Many thought the sum fixed too large, and 


, said we should never succeed in obtaining it. 
n th 


we find the following interesting account of some 


1. . t 4 7 . . ’ 
st number of the African Repository 
oe . I ° | Others said that, considering what we could do, 


and what was needed to be done, it was far too 


of the Ministers of the Methodist Conference of F 
' small. 


Siberia, taken from the Colonization Herald. 


| ‘Two dangers were especially apprehended by 
‘ The first, A. D. Williams, is well known to | those who were interested in this movement. 
the American publie as along time the acting 


governor of the colunv, during the various inter- : 
the deaths the channel, sums which would otherwise have been 


First, the danger of diverting, into this new 


1egnumns and absences of 
society ; in fact from the decease | bestowed on our previously existing Societies. 
of Ashimun to the arrival of he was 
most of the time the actual business agent and 
director of affairs. Llis a jministration was ever 
mild and conciliatory, and had he not been ham- | erality, by confining it to channels marked out 
pered by the dictation of newly arrived sick or 
deranged white agents, it would have been much 
more energetic. Asa missionary for the con- 
version of the native Africans to Christianity we ally are more ready to give to objects they have 
themselves selects d 


from 
agents of the 


Juchanan 


Secondly, the danger of interfering with the 


free and spontaneous direction of Christian lib- 


by the Missionary Board. 


l'o avoid the last danger, and as people usu- 


eannot think he has a superior. 

Amos Herring arrived in the colony as an 
emigrant in 1833, but has had very little or no 
connexion with political affairs. Although en- a 
tirely without education, he was quite distin- Thus, if a church in Mas- 
guished asa preacher. Mr. Pinney who went | sachusettts wishes to aid a church in Ilinois 
outa passenger in the same vessel, spoke of | an individual wishes to , 
him as being one of the best preachers he had | 
ever heard. Having early lost his wife in A fri- 
ea he returned to this country and spent some | 
time ata northern academy in acquiring such | objects, and they shall be so applied. 
information as would enable him to act as a mis- | 
sionary of the Methodist church ; in which cause 
he has ever been zealously and usefully engaged. 


,» twas determined that every 
individual or society which contributes to this 
fund may decide to what particular charity it is 
to be appropriated. 


or 
assist a young man in 
| pursuing his theological studies, they may di- 
rect their contributions to be devoted to the 


se 


lo avoid the danger of weakening our other 


| philanthropic Societies by the present move- 


There are few men for whom we have more re- | Ment, it was also determined that all funds not 
wet than Amos Herring, he is universally con- | specifictally appropriated by their donors should 
sidered as an able an are ‘ aml ‘ > < : 
elma aaa, and interesting preacher, and | he divided between the Ameriean Unitarian As- 
i Lonest man | 4 
yp > mrs " ls jati > S “1 » ing "Thea! . 
Of B. R. Wilson we know but little personal- | sociation, the Society for Promoting Theologi- 


cal Education, and the Evangelical Missionary 
Society. 


ly, but he is well known tothe American public, 
having visited and preached in most of our large 
ve beheve his standing in the mission, | 
eMiciency and usefulness, is second | ~*~ 

|an appeal to all the ministers and churches of 


elties, and 
in point of 
to none other. 





With these precautions we proceeded to make 


“Vhia} neo 7 ° . : 
Elijah Johoson, oue of the emigrants by the |the denomination. A portion of them respond- 


old ship Elizabeth, is pert 
’ laps the most inte -| hally—se iberally 

ing man in the colony. Hie A whe - —_ ed cordially—seme very liberally. 
tory of the colony itself, Resta He NIS- | we have neither received nor heard any thing. 

Pes j : le was oue of the pi- | - 
—_ une 4 Ae am _ PTincipal war man in | The result, as you will see by the Treasurer’s 
ne Gavs of AShroun, during the §j } : 
, P g 2 first attacks | ; - 
from the natives, and has ever since been ag ks | Report, hereto appended, is, that we have col 
tual minister of the interior for the talking na lected and paid over for various objects, more 

; “ES : on : - os 2 and | 

settling of native palavers. {[t may with truth | ‘han the proposed sum of ten thousand dollars. 
and justice be said, that the colony owes 
to Elijah Johason than any other one man 


more | 
Of 

his history we will not here 

sketeh . we 


From others 


Encouraged by this success, we enter on our 
attempt ey second year’s Jabors in the confident hope of a 
sven aly, as . 
‘euaia g trust it will yet be given to the |/#'e increase to the amount of our collections. 
roid trom a Liber: nein s ; 4 te : : 
tet ene: : ‘erian press ; but we will men-| Would all the societies in our denomination con- 
* Anecdote of the early times of the colo- | tribute. ; . 
ny which should be preserved, like the S | » 10 proportion, as largely as those from 
ans tngigre- 1@ Spartan | who } . 
answer to the rt, 4 ae ; m the ten s were receiv 
mycin be order, ‘lay down your arms ; anew thousand dollars er el ed 
an an fs e them. " “* year, twenty thousand dollars might easily 
uring Johnson's ; cate : . P Taise ‘ ae 
“ m ah administration in the ab-| 7° T4lsed by us this year. If this be so, is it 
€ hostile natives assembled | '°9 much to ask that it be done, and done speed- 
3 s 


sence of Ashmun, 
tion | ily and cheerfully? We earnestly appeal to 


I Suc h force as to threaten the ulter extine 
ul the colony The attack was daily expe d eve ” er y 
- I cle ’ V ry man Onsc lence to consid his adi 





and the importance of the object. We hope 
that the societies which gave liberally last year 
will increase their subscriptions this year and 
that those which have not yet given will this 
year show that it was not from any want of in- 
terest in our cause. Be they able to do little 
or much, we hope they will do something. It 
is nota large sum so much as a large heart 
which we ask for. When there is first a wil- 
ling mind, itis accepted according as a man 
has. 

Let us all be united in this movement. Let 
us have the joy of feeling that we are working 
together in one great cause. Let none of our 
churches lose the additional strength and com- 
fort they will themselves receive by taking part 
in this noble enterprise in the society of their 





brethren. 

In accordance with a vote, passed at the 
/meeting of the Missionary Board, directing us 
jto appoint and send out an agent to bring this 
| cause before our different churches, we have ap- 
| pointed Mr. Georce G. Cuanyine Missionary 


| Agent for the present year. Mr. Channing 
‘will be ready to correspond with our ministers 
‘and Societies upon this subject, to hold meet- 
ings by appointment whenever it may be thought 
‘desirable to bring this matter before the people, 
and in general will devote himself to increasing 
| the interest felt in this cause by all such efforts 
/as may seem calculated to produce this effect. 


It is his purpose to open a correspondence iin- 


mediately with every society in our denomina- | 


tion, and to visit each of them during the year. 
If prepared to act now, we beseech you not to 
delay till he shall visit you; if you feel that a 
visit, addresses, &c. from him and others who 
may octasionally accompany him, would be of 
)service in awakening a deeper interest in our 
object, and in making you more fully acquaint- 
ed with our plan, we invite you to confer with 
him upon the subject. We refer you to him 
for whatever information you may wish to ob- 
tain, for whatever aid in making your efforts 
you may wish to receive; and we commend 
hin to you as one deeply interested in this great 
cause, praying you to receive him gladly and 
esteem him highly in love for his work’s sake. 
Finally, brethren,farewell. We pray you to 
be fellow-helpers of the truth. If you have 
grown beneath the shacow of religious institu- 
tions, planted by the labor and watered by the 
tears of your fathers, remember, we pray you, 
those who have to struggle amid difficulties for 
the faith dear'to them. Hf, on the other hand, 
you have yourselves grown strong amid opposi- 
tion and difficulties, you will surely sympathize 
with others yet warring with the foe whom 
you have conquered. 
Yours, in Christian love and fellowship. 
STeruen FarrBanks. 
S.K. 
a. F 


Cuarves Brooks. 


LoTurop. 


CLARKE. 


Apert Fearne. 
N. A. Barrerr. 
Asie, CHANDLER. 
Lewis G. Pray. 
GrorGe CaLLeNpDeR. 

R. W. Baytey. 

| Boston, August Ist. 1844. 

N. B.—All subscriptions and donations may 
‘be Sent to STEerHen Fairbanks, Treasurer, 
corner of Kilby and Milk Streets. 


Ata meeting of the Association for Domestic 
Missionary and other purposes, the folowing res- 
olution was offered by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charles- 
town, and passed unanimously. 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ten, from 
this body, be empowered to take measures for 
the appointment and support of one or more 
travelling agents to visit our societies for the 
purpose of interesting them in missions—of col- 
lecting money—ot procuring theological stu- 
dents—and making public, information on these 
subjects. 





COMMENCEMENT ATAMHERSsT. The Com- 
meneement exercises at Amherst College, are gen- 
erally spoken of as of an unusually interesting char- 
acter. We were only able to hear Gov. Seward’s 
address, and for the notices of the other exercises 
we are indebted to a friend. 

The Prize Declamation occurred on Tuesday 
evening. Speaking good, buat too studied and arti- 
ficial. This fault existed in spite of the unwearied 
eflorts of the accomplished elocutionist (Prof. War- 
ner) to the contrary, and was imputed by some to 
the presence of the two Governors, Briggs and 
Seward, who were both upon the stage. 

>. * . * . 

} ‘Lhe performances of the young men, on com- 
mencementday, were highly creditable to them- 
selves and to the Institution, and drew from a nu- 
merous and cultivated audience, among whom were 
their Excellencies, Gov. Briggs and Gov. Seward, 
the strongest expressions of admiration and delight. 
They were characterized by a maturity of thought 
and character, that was universally spoken of as 
rarely exhibited by the largest classes in our oldest 
and best Colleges. It may be proper to speak par- 

| ticularly of the Salutatory and the Valedictory, as 

| they are parts, which usua!ly excite special interest. 
| The Salutatory was written in classical Latin, and 
spoken with but a single, slight deviation from the 
rules of correct orthoepy. ‘lhe addresses to the 
ladies were even more than usually amusing, being 
composed in rhyme! The addresses to the two 

Governors and the references to the escutcheons of 
their respective States, were singularly happy. 

|The Valedictory addresses were a very felicitous 

union of Classical purity and dignity with heartfelt 
tenderness and pathos. If it were allowable to 
specify among the other performances, we would 
jmention the orations entitled Individuality and 
| Professional Life, as uncommonly strong, manly 
| and business like productions. ‘The Master’s ora- 
| tions, by Messrs. Tyler of Pittsfield and Bond of 
| Springfield, were admired as models severally of 
mainly thought and elegant language. | 
[Hampshire Gazette. 





Latest rrom Mexico. By the bark Eu- 
| gene, Capt. Biscoe, we have intelligence from 
| Vera Cruz to the 14th of July. 

The failure, in the Senate, of President Ty- 
ler’s annexation treaty, reached Vera Cruz on 
the llth, and gave universal satisfaction. 

The paper war between Mr. Green and the 
minister of foreign affairs had not come to a con- 
clusion, the former having failed to establish his | 

; Views, 

All the foreign ministers had solicited the | 
clemency of the government toward their coun- | 
irymen taken in the late expedition to Tobasco, | 
headed by Sentmanat. The president, in reply, | 

| had expressed his determination to treat them | 
| 98 pirates, if on trial they were found guilty. | 
Anarmy of 15,000 men was preparing to leave 
| Mexico for Texas, and are expected to reach | 
| Metamoras in November next. Congress had | 
not fixed upon a plan to raise the $ 4,000,000 | 
granted for the expedition, but there was little | 
doubt of their doing so very soon. 

As usual at this time of the year, there was 
little demand for any kind of goods, and prices 
had not risen in Proportion to the increase of 
duty levied by the new tariff. Stocks on hand 
were small, and both from this cause and the 
supposed stability of the present government, 
there was every prospect of an improvement in 
the fall of the year, especially should the fair of 
San Juan take place. [Journal of Com. 








Revenue in New Yorx. The receipts at 
the custom house for week ending Aug. 10, amount 
to the sumof nine hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars; exceeding, by one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, those of any previous week. 
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For the Register. 
GUANO. 

There has been much said and written of late 
on the subject of Guano, used as manure, ob- 
tained from the coast of Africa, and in your last 
week’s paper you inserta paragraph onthe sub- 
ject taken from the Edinburgh New Philosophi- 
calJournal ; and appended thereto, is another 
short paragraph giving the value of the article 
per ton, in which mention is made of the Peru- 
aniv, as being more valuable than the African. 
The following account of it as set forth by Capt. 
A. Delano, in his book of voyages and travels, 
published in the year 1817, may not be unin- 
teresting at this time. On page 483, he states, 
after describing the Bay of Pisco * The Islands to 
the westward of it are large and afford nothing 
but seals, Eggs, and Bird’s manure. The latter 
is a great article of trade on the coast of Peru. 
I should estimate the tonnage of vessels em- 
| ployed in that business at seven or eight thou- 
sand. They are in general Briggs, from one to 
}two hundred tons each. ‘They go off to the 
| 'Tinkers, and other Islands that afford it, to load, 
and then carry itto the best market. It sells 
for more than one dollar per bushel. 





I have 
seen eightor ten vessels lading at a time at the 





last mentioned Islands, and have been on shore 
‘where they were at work. ‘The manner they 
| get it on board is by hauling their vessels into 
/any snug cove they can find, nearto where the 
manure is, and beginning asnear to the shore as It 
can be found, which is in many places very near, 
, they carry it on board on hand barrows and in 


baskets, taking it from the ground as carefully 
as if it were corn or grain. I have often seen 
them dig more than twenty feet before they got 
to the bottom of the heap, and it lies in that 
‘thickness in some places for more than a hundred 
| yards in breadth and ami'e in length. ‘The ap- 
pearance of it as they take it up is very much 
like white lime, and but little different in smell. 
By what information | have been able to obtain 
on this subject, it is the best manure for most 
kinds of land that ever wasused. I was inform- 
ed whilst on different parts of the coast, that 
they whould never be able to make the land pro- 
duce any thing, were it not for this manure. 
The vessels in this employ often make eight or 
ten thousand dollars in a trip; but the Spanish 
are not avery industrious people, and do no: 
make such great despatch as some men would, 


otherwise they might make money very fast. 
; £ i ) 


The quantity of this manure that is on many of 


the islands in those seas, and near the coast, is 
beyond belief, and the value of it to the tiller of 


land is great.’ 





Licutninc Rops. About one o'clock on 
Wednesday morning last, a small house in Hill 
street, New Haven which was supplied with a 
lightning rod, was struck with lightning, not- 
withstanding. Prof. Olmsted, in a communica- 
tion which we find in the New Haven, Herald, 
states the circumstances of the ease, and ac- 
counts for the inefficacy of the rod, as follows : 

Although no lives were lost, and no great 
damage was done to the premises, yet the bolt 
left very strong marks of its violence, in having 
taken no Jess than four different routes to the 
earth, either of which would have been sufficient 
alone to have conveyed any ordinary charge.— 
A tall sveamore tree, standing before the house, 
received one partof the charge, exhibiting on its 
surface curiogs marke of the progress of the flash, 
which coursed its wayin different ramifications, 
tearing up the ground on opposite sides of the 
trunk.—A tin pipe on one corner of the house 
conveyed another part of the charge, which tore 
off pieces of the clapboards. A third branch 
descended the front chimney into the cellar, 
where it manifested its effects in dislocating por- 
tions ofthe stone wall. The fourth branch took 
the lightning rod, which was attached to the 
gbimney in the rear, followed it down to the tin 
gutter on the eaves, where it left the rod and 
found its way to the earth through the tin spout 
at the corner of the building. 

Why did not the lightning rod protect the 
premises, and convey the entire charge harmless 
to the earth? Two facts indicated, at the first 
glance, that the rod was detective in its con- 
struction ; the first was, that it shared the office 
of conducting the flash from the cloud to the 
earth, with three other conductors. Had it 
been a perfect red, it would have monopolized 
the charge. The second was, that the branch 
of the fluid which entered the rod, left it on 
reaching the gutter, preferring the route to the 
earth by wav of the perpendicular tin spout. 
One defect discovered in the rod was its mfertor 
size, not being more than half that prescribed for 
lightning rods; but another defect, and one of 
far greater importance, was the extremely bad 
termination of the rod at the lower extremity. 
Instead of descending to the depth of permanent 
moisture, (which on this sandy hill is not less 
than eight feet,) tf terminated at the depth of two 
feet, in dry sand. It might nearly as well have 
terminated in a glass bottle. The pertion below 
the ground was also rusty, which further im- 
paired its conducting powers. It ought to have 
been protected from rust by a coat of black paint, 
and by being surrounded by powdered charcoal, 
neither of which precautions was used. The 
lightning preferred the tin spout to the tin rod, 
because the former was nearly in contact, at the 
lower end, with the run of water from the adja- 
cent wash room. 

IIence there is nothing in this case which 
oucht in the least to impair our confidence in 
lightning rods when well constructed, although 
it is an admonition to all householders to see 
that their dwellings are protected by conductors, 
which are made according to the established 
rules of science. 


Bureut i Prar-Trees. Dr. Mosher, of 
Cincinnati, has presented to the Horticultural 
Society of that city, a paper on this subject, in 
which he states his belief that the blight is 
caused by a species of aphis. He first examined 


| with a lens the blackened leaves and branches, 


extending his observations to the bark and wood, 
without discovering any satisfactory cause. He 
always ent off the affected branches, but no soon- 


er was this done, than others were attacked in 
| the same manner. 


At length, on examining 
some healthy branches, adjacent to those which 
were diseased, he discovered the enemy. The 
insects could searcely be seen by the naked eye, 
but by the aid of a Jens, were magnified to the 
size of a quarter of an inch, and were busily en- 
gaged with their proboscis, feasting on the vital 
jnices of the tree. The leaves, being thus de- 
prived of the necessary sap for nourishment and 
elaboration, soon perished and turned black by 
the heat of the sun, while all that part of the 
branch and trunk below, dependent upon the 
elaborated sap of the deadened leaves above 
shrunk, turned black and dried up. The frait 
became shriveled, and shared the same fate.— 
Dr. M. thinks the only remedy is to cut off the 
affected branches and burn them. Particular 
care is required to take off every limb on which 
the enemy can be found. Cutting off those 
which are already deadened, will be of little 
avail, as the insect has then begun depredating 
on other branches thongh the consequences may 
not yet be obvious. 





A Puenomenon. A correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun says that he witnessed on Tuesday, 
in company with some friends, a water-spout, ex- 
tending from the clouds to the Chesapeake Bay be- 
tween Pool’s Island and North Point. It had the 
appearance of a large pillar, the size of the Wash- 
ington Monument. It lasted about half an hour, 
during which time the flashes of the lightning in- 
cessantly surrounded it, and presented a spectacle 
of singular grandeur, and as awfully sublime as it 
was grand. 


§G TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. The next 
meeting of this Assuciation will be held at the Pitts 
street Chapel, on Monday evening, 19th inst, at 8 o’- 
clock. 

Question—‘Are sunday School Teachers doing their 
whole duty who are not communicants or members of 
the visible church?’ 

ARTEMAS CARTER, Sec’y. 

Boston, Aug 12, 1844. 


HE MONTBLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZIN 
T'tor avcusr: ‘adie 
—CONTENTS— 

Christian Confession of Faith: 
Can the Voice ever Die: 
The Duty of the Citizen to the Law; a Ser- 
mon by Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D. D. } 
Glimpses from a City Window: 
Hyma to the Deity, from Cleanthes the Stoic: 
atch and Pray. 
Intelligence. 


fi NOTICE. The WORCESTER ASSOCIA- : 
TION will meet at.Grafion, Tuesday, Aug 20th, at 5 Installation at Manchester—N. H. 
o’clock, P. M. 2 do at East Bridgewater. Kis x 

augl7 RUFUS P. STEBBINS, Scribe. Anniversaries at the Cambridge Divinity School: 

Unitarian Prosperity in Ireland: 

Ministry to the Poor: 

Education in England. 

This Work is published on the first of every month. 
Terms only One Dollar per annum. Rev. E. 8. Gan- 
net and Rev. F. D. Huntington, editors. Subscrip- 
tions will be received commencing with the July or 
January No, as may be desired, by L. C. BOWLES, 
Publisher, 118 Washington Street. agl 





§G- WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION.— 
‘The next meeting of this Association will be at Tem- 
pletonon Monday, Aug. 19th, at 5 o’elock, P. M.— 
Public services next day, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

augl0 CLAUDIUS BRADFORD, Scribe. 





WARRIAGES. 
behets cacti mne el aa Rik ae epiceRAI ER «Se ae N RS. ELLIS’S POEMS. The Irish Girl, and 

In this city, on Sunday evening, by Rev J. T. Sar- other Poems, by Mrs Ellis. Also, a supply of 
gent, Mr Conrad Mauss to Miss Margaretha Seibert. | the Wives, Women and Daughters of England; The 

By Rev Mr Cushman, Mr Albert Litch to Miss Ma- | Mothers of England, and Pictures of Private Life; 
ry Ann Moore. price 25 cents each, or $1 for the five. For sale by 

11th inst, Mr Phineas S. Blair of Boston, to Miss | W- CROSBY, 118 Washington st. augl7 
Maria A. Wingate of Charlestown. 

By Rev Mr Skinner, Mr Oran Jackson to Miss Ma- 
ry Aon Tucker, both of Portsmouth, N. H, 

In Roxbury, 8th inst, by Rev Mr Davis, Mr Charles 
|H. Laughton to Miss Pamelia G. Rich. 
| Ta South Reading, on Monday evening, Mr Henry 
| B. Dunn to Miss Aurelia, daughter of Thomas Wood- 
ward, both of S. R. 
| In Millbury, 12th inst, C.R. Miles, Esq. to Miss 
| Harriet Stevens, both of M. 

In Andover, by Rev Mr Cobbett, Dr Jacob Jenkins 
to Miss Elizabeth P. Chickering. 

In Plymouth, NH. 27th ult, Mr Albina H. Elliott of | — 
| Bath, NH, to Miss Louisa C. Harris of Boston. 
(In Nashville, NH, Sth inst, Mr Merrick Reed of | 
| Westford, to Miss Lucretia J. Bennett of Groton, Ms. | 
;_ In Munroe, Ct, 6th inst, Henry T. Curtis to Mary 
| E. H. Wheeler, daughter of Hon Cyrus Beardslee. 
In Springfield, Vt, 5th inst, Jacob Currier, Esq. o 
| Boston, to Miss Emily W. Johnson of 8. 
| In Baltimore, 7th inst, Mr Samuel Stebbins of Bos- / 
| ty ° 
jton, to Helen Taggart, youngest dayghter of the late 
Daniel Gildea, Esq. of Baltimore. 











EA, or the Baptism in Jordan, by Strauss, Author 
4 of Helon’s Pilgrimage, ‘The Lite of Christ, &e.— 
For sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington street. 
augl7 








MMUE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE DAVID- 
SONS—of Margaret Miller Davidson, with a Me- 
moir by Washington Irving, of Lucretia Maria David- 
son, with a Memoir by Miss Sedgwick; of Mrs Da- 
vidson, edited by Miss Sedgwick. For sale by W. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. augl7 








OMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 
ROOM, necessary in aid of Medical treatment for 
the cure of diseases, by Anthony Dodd Thomson, 12 
mo, London. Just received, fur sale by W. CROS- 
BY, 118 Washington st. augl7 


NEW DEVOTIONAL BOOK. Just published 
anl for sale, *Consolatury Views of Death,’ ad- 
dressed to a friend under bereavement: to which are 
added, some Prayers in affliction. By Henry Colman. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington st. augt7 
RESIDENCE OF EIGHT YEARS IN PER- 
SIA among the Nestorian Christians, with notices 
In this city, 9th inst, while ona visit, Miss Caroline | of the Muhammedans, by Rev Justin Perkins, with a 





DEATHS. 








M., daughter of J. R. Howe, Esq. of Haverhill, Mass. map and plates. 
| 22 | The History of Ancient Greece, its Colonies and 


| 10th inst, of internal cancer, Mrs Elizabeth, wife of | Conquests, from the earliest accounts till the division 
IMr J. G.L. Libbey, 46. lof the Macedonian Empire in the East, including the 
| 9th inst, Franksin, son of Mr Edward Wilder of | History of Literature, Philosophy, and the Fine Arts, 
Hingham, 20. j by John Gillies, LLD. FAS. 
In Lynn, 3d inst, Mr Ezekiel H. Parker, 60, for- | The Works of Charlotte Elizabeth, with an intro- 
‘inerly of Barnstable. duction by Mrs H. B. Stowe, vol 1, containing person- 
In Brookline, 10th inst, Dea Timothy Corey, 62. jal recollections, Ossic, (a Poem,) The Kockite, The 
In Medford, 10th inst, Caroline Eliza, daughter of | Siege of Derry, Letters from Ireland, and Miscella- 
Win G. Pierce, 9 yrs. | neous Poems. 
In South Weymouth, 7th inst, Mrs Anna, wile of | Elements of Chemistry, containing the principles of 
Mr Alvan Reed, formerly of New Orleans, 30. | the science, both experimental and theolo ical, intend- 
| In West Newbury, 12th inst, Mr Nehemiah Follans- jed as a text book for academies, colleges and schools, 
bee, 86 | illustrated with numerous engravings, by Alonzo Gray, 
In South Reading, July 21st, Me Caleb S. Swain, 28. A.M. SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 1335 Washing- 
| In Reading, 2d inst, sudde aly, Mr ‘Timothy Harts- | ton street. augl0 
| horn, 69. | mn - nena 
| Jn Attleboro’, 14th inst, Mason J. Chapin, Jr., child } ATORTON’S GENUINENESS. A few copies of 
of Mason J. and Ann M. Chapin of Boston, 6 months. N the Ist volume of this work are wanted as text 
In Leominster, LOth inst, William Perry, Esq, 58. books in the Mezdville Theological School. 
9th inst, Deacon William Barrage. 76. | who have copies of the Ist vol, which they are willing 
In Duxbury, 8th inst, suddenly of apoplexy, Capt. | to give or sell, are requested to forward them to Mun- 
Gershom Bradford, 70. |ree & Co’s Bookstore. Those who send will please 
} In South Natick, 12th inst, Alfred C. son of George | affix the price at which they are willing to part with 
B. Curtis, LO yrs. ithe work. auglO 


Those 


—————— a 


rE POETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOM- 
ING. The Poetry and History of Wyoming, 
containing Campbell’s Gertrude, with a biographical 
sketch of the Author, by Washington Irving, and the 
| History of Wyoming from its discovery to the begin- 
: ning of the present century; by Wm. L. Stone; 12mo, 
English and Classical education; also, Musie and | plates. A few copies for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 
Drawing. The School is a private Academy, limited | 134 Washington st. ; auglO 
as to its numbers, having the best of accommodations | 








pres myer SCHOOL AT FRAMINGHAM for 
; Lads and Young Ladies. The Fall Term will 
commence on MONDAY, Sept. 2d. ‘The course of in- 
struction will be the same as that pursued for the past 
three years, embracing all the branches of a thorough 


both in the school room and family, occupying the con- | JOPULAR EDITION OF THE POETS. Scott, 
stant and undivided attention of its Teacher and af- | | Paha "3 tee :: eg tat te 
fording the highest advantages to its pupils. ¥ } =e a ages Foe ey Ans ag 
Tr RMs.— Tuition board and washing, $45,00, per don, ‘ were, Pash, elegantly illustrated ; Mrs Ellis, 
ones olftinees bry Music, $13.00 ot “ potas. oss I hompson, W adsworth, Coleridge, Goldsmith, Gray 4 
Drawing, 35.00. . ; e Were I is : Longfellow 8 Voices of the Night, Ballads, Spanish 
Rdiccnnes~lien Geo. Morey, Hou. Johan C. Park Seadent, Percival, Motherwell, Leigh Hunt, Moore, 
| Dr. A. B. Wheeler, Henry H. Fuller, John D. Wil. | OY°O%» Various editions, Course of Time, Montgome- 
vt : ane ae , . ry, Pleasures of Hope, Memory and the Imagination, 
| liams, Jonathae Ellis, Esqs., Boston. ot a oi | Campbell, beautifully illustrated, Chaucer, Spenser, 
augl7 islim JAMES W. BROWN. Kirk White, Burns, &c. &e. 
The above are put up in plain aud in the richest 
| styles of binding, and many of them are splendidly il- 
lustrated; for sale at CROSBY?’sS, 21S Washington 
| street. auglO 





| AY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, in Rox- 

bury. The subseriber tas taken at Miss 
Langdon’s, corner of Warren and Zeigler streets, Rox- 
bury, where he intends to open a School for Young 
Ladies on the 3d of September next. 

Instruction will be given in the Latin, Greek and 
Modern Languages, and in the various departments of 
jan English education, including Mathematics. 

Tuition $15 per quarter. 
for Music and Drawing. 


rooms 





ETTER PAPER. Letter Paper, ruled and plain, 
| Liat prices from 1,25 to $3.50 per ream. Always 
on hand and for sale at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington 


| 

on street. augl 

Phe usual extra charges ; g10 
1 





DAVID GREENE HASKINS. | JATES’S VINDICATION. A Vindication of 

References. —Rev. M. A. D’W. Howe, Rev G. Put- | sy gg waa. 54 ory to Mr —. Dis- 

: 2a . . She - Pow —_ . courses on the Socintan Controversy; by James } ates, 

a Soong saggy atin fe den — M. A., second edition, Svo; for saleby JAMES MUN- 
| McLellan, Esy., Boston; Joseph G. Coggswell, Esq., ROE & CO., 134 Washington street. aug lO 

| New York; ‘Trustees of Portland Academy, Portland. | 

augl7 St ; 











ULTAN: or Scenes in Judea; by Rev Wm Ware, 
le) Author of Letters from Rome, &c., 2 vols 12mo. 

via subscriber can accommodate a few Young La-| Also, Zenobia, or Letters from Palmyra, &e &e., 

dies, who may desire to attend Mr Haskins’ | by same Author; a fresh supply of the above received 

| School, with board and pleasant rooms, at reasonable | and for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
| prices. E. E. LANGDON, | street. auglO 

augl7 3w Warren and Zeigler sts., Roxbury. | 








| R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 
GOSPELS, the last edition, 8Svo, London; Wil- 





1ATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBORO’. The next 

T Term of this Institution will commence on Tues- | son’s Concessions of Trinitarians in favor of the views 
day, Sept. 10th. Tuitionin English, $4; Languages, of Scripture as embraced by Unitarians, 8vo, London. 
| $4,50 per term, viz. 12 weeks nearly. Students can |) For sale at CROSBY'S, 118 Washington st. augl0 
be accommodated in the family of the Preceptor, for | 4 ‘ 
$27 per term. This charge includes tuition, board, | 


washing, &. The present Principal, O. W. Albee, | TEW CHURCH HYMN BOOK. This day pub- 
| has had the direction of the School, for nearly 12 years, | - 


2 lished by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washing- 
; which we deem the highest testimonial to the public of ton, corner of Water street, ‘A Service Book : for the 
use of the Church of the Disciple.” Taken principally 

S. F. BUCKLIN, Committee | from the Old and New Testaments. ; 

BR. W. HILDRETH, © of the | Also, “T he Disciples Hymn Book,” a collection f 
S. R. PHELPS, 4 Trustees. | Hymns and Chants for public and private devotion.— 
The undersigned takes this opportunity to say, that, | Prepared for the use of the Chureh of the Disciples. 
| having enlarged his house he can accommodate a great- | The above are bound in one handsome volune, and 

er number of students than heretofore. He has. also |e ready for delivery. je8 
fitted up a Bath, deeming it important to attend to the : ager es ee er 
physical as well as to the mental and moral improve- UN TARIAN TRACTS. The Law of Retribu- 
| mentof those under his care. Fora reasonable com- | & tion: “Take Heed How Ye Hear:’ A Discourse 
| pensation, Young Ladies can have instruction on the | 0" the Church: Unitarianism the Doctrine of our Lord 
Piano Forte. O. W. ALBEE. | Jesus Christ: A Discourse in Commemoration of the 
avgl7 8w | Life and Character of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. D.D: U- 
; a ————— | nitarianism the Doctrine of Matthew’s Gospel: The 
ATE PUBLICATIONS, The Wandering Jew, | Signification and Value of a ‘Good Life:’? The rela- 
4 by Eugene Sue: id |tive Obligations of Christians to the Heathen : 
Jacob’s Scenes in the Pacific: | Thoughts en Christian Doctrine, a candid Answer to 
Hershberger’s Manual of Horsemanship: | candid Inquiries: The Atonement: What is Unitari- 
Atala, by Chateaubriand: | anism? or a Statement of the Views of Unitarian Con- 
Arrah Neil, by G. P. R. James: | gregationalists of the United States, with some His- 


the satisfaction he has given. 


Dunglison on Health: j torical and Statistical Notices of the Denomination: 
Mills’ Hisfhry of the Crusades: |The Nineteenth Report of the American Unitarian 
{ a of Beau Bruminel: | Association, with proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
} ‘oster’s Christian Morals: May 28, 1844. 

| The Grandfather, by Ellen Pickering: The above Tracts issued by the American Unitarian 
Comic Blackstone: Association for the years 1843-4. For sale by JAS. 
; Siduey Smith’s Miscellanies: MUNROE & CO., Agents of A. U. A. ‘jy27 


Cooper’s Review of Mackenzie: 
| Autobiography of Heinrich Stilling: 

Todd’s Hints to Young Men: N 
Kohl’s Scotland: 

Alida, by the Author of Allen Presscott: 
Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies: 
Fowne’s Prize Essay on Chemistry: 
Triumph of Time: ~ NV 
Engineer’s ‘Text Book: 


President Maxcy’s Life and Remains: 


RS. CHILD’S’ PIIILOTHEA. Philothea, a 
Romanee, by L. Maria Child, author of Letters 
from New York, The Mother’s Book, &c. A few 
copies this day received at CROSBY’S, 118 Wash- 
ington street. jy27 


ISS MARTINEAU’S LAST WORK. Life in 
the Sick Room—Essays by Harriet Martineau, 

with a Preface to the American edition by Eliza Lee 
The Log Cabin, by Mrs Lee: Follen, 12mo. A few copies, being balance of the 
Afloatand Ashore, by Cooper, &c. &e. edition, just received at CROSBY’S, 118 Washing- 

_ For saleby JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- | ton street. jy27 

| Ington, opposite School st. augl7 —— : 

tepn - —_ SETS Beg RAMAN’S SWIMMING SCHOOL & BATH- 

rF\HE BOSTON MUSICAL EDUCATION SO. | ING ROOMS, bottom of Chestnut street, Bos- 

CIETY’s COLLECTION OF CHURCH MU- | ton, having been newly fitted up and extended, are 

SIC, Edited by B. F. Baker, Director of the Music, | now open for the accommodation of the public. 

jatthe Rev Mr Gannett’s, and I. B. Woodbury, Or-| Hot and Cold Salt Water Baths, at any time from 
ganist and Director of the Musie at the Odeon and | Sunrise till 10 o’clock, P. M. 

Browfield street Churches. Sixth edition. §G- The Bathing School tor Ladies is also now open. 

















| This edition has been pion | revised by the Au- | jy27 
: ad, ) 
| thors and many new and classical Compositions have | 
» le . ae se op : ae 
| been added, which warrant the publishers Th saying | IBLES. The Folio Pulpit Bible. Also, a good 


| that it is equal if not superior to any collection of assortment of smaller Bibles; just received and 
Church Music, published in this country. Recom- | for sale ata low price, at SIMPKINS’S Book and 

mendations have been received from the most eminent | Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. jy13 

| professors and teachers of music throughout the Unit- - 

| ed States speaking in the very highest terms in favor RS LEE’S NEW WORK. The Log Cabin, or 

| of this work, and the National Musical Convention of the World Before You, by the author of the 

| 1843 passed a resolution by a unanimous vote, recom- | Three Experiments of Living, Luther, Cranmer, The 
mending it to Choirs, select Societies, and the family Huguenots, &c. &e. 

| circle, Reformers Fellow Laborers of Christ, a Sermon de- 

There are upwards of thirty different metres besides | livered to the Second Congregational Society in Nan- 
select pieces, such as Chants, Anthems, Choruses, j tucket, Sunday, May 26, 1844, by W. H. Knapp, Min- 
Quartettes, Duet, Hymns, and the service for the Epis- ister of the Society. Just received at CROSBY’S, 
copal Church. With the exception of one or two | 118 Washington st. jy6 
pieces, the Music is original, which is presumed will 
meet the wishes of the musical public—not that new OWNES’ PRIZE ESSAY. Chemistry, as _ex- 
music is better than old, but it was thought that the emplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God, 
old books might be used when old music was wanted. | by George Fownes, Ph. D., Chemical Lecturer in the 

The work is now introduced into most of the princi- Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 12mo. Receiv- 
pal Churches in Boston and many throughout the coun- | ed and for sale . JAMES MUNROE & CO, No. 134 
try, and has been used for the last two years in some Washington Street. 
choirs, exclusively. 

Choirs and individuals about purchasing new books 
are respectfully invited to call and examine the work, 
before purchasing. 

Published and sold, wholesale and retail, b 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 

1334 Washington st. 














HILD’S FRIEND FOR AUGUST. Just Pub- 
lished, by L. C. Bowies, 118 Washington St. 
—CONTENTS— 

There is a Spirit in Man: 

The Song of the Grasshopper: 

Ferdinand, or the Temptation: 

Hope in God: 

The Betrayed: 

Parable: 

A True Bairy Story: 

Gord Sitth Violet—concluded. 


augl7 








NABBATH DAY BOOK. Just published by B.H. 
GREENE, 124 Washington st., ‘The Sabbath 

Day Book,’ for Boys and Girls, 2d edition. Also, 

‘The Week Day Book,’ fo: Boys and Girls. augl7 








ee dan 


| iy ;esees AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL ar 
', Concorv, Mass. The Fall Session of thsi 
School will open on Monday, the 12th of August. A 
limited number of pupils can be received into the famy~ 
ly of the Principal, where every suitable exertion wilt 
be made to secure their happiness as well as their 
moral and intellectual education. The Seminary is 
pleasantly situated in a quiet and peacetul village, fifty 
minutes ride from the city of Boston, and is designed 
to combine the advantages of School and Family In- 
struction. Drawing, Painting and Music taught by an 
experienced and highly accomplished teacher. The 
manners and morals of the pupils wilf receive particu- 
lar attention. 

TeRMS, including board, washing, lights, fuel, care 
of clothes, &c. and Instruction, $3 per week. The 
Principal will be happy to send his circular, settirig 
forth more particularly the plan of his School, to those 
who wish for further information. and is also permitted 
to refer them to the Rev. Mr. Frost, Hon. Samue 
Hoar aud Hon. John Keyes, of Concord, Hon. 8. 
Greele, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Rev. F. D, Huntington, 
Henry Loring, Jonathan Forbush, Esq., of Boston, 
and Dr. Edward Jarvia, of Dorchester. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW, Principal. 


aug3 


asa FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





The Fall 

Term of the subscriber’s School for Yoong Ladies 
will commence in convenient and pleasant rooms at the 
Warren Street Chapel, on September 2d. 

The usual branches of a liberal English edueation 
are taught Jnstruction is also given inthe Prench, 
German and Latin Languages; and if desired, Needle 
Work, Drawing, and Music. The School is well fur- 
nished with Philosophical Apparatus and a large and 
| excellent Library. 
| Applications for admission can be made at the 

School Reom. WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 
jy27 10w 


| ATORTHFIELD ACADEMY. This School is 
| LN now under the care of Mr C. E. Farley, a gradu- 
{ate of Dartmouth College, and an experienced and 
| skilful teacher. Pupils are received into the family of 
| the former Principal who keeps a boarding house and 
| Temperance Hotel in this quiet and beautiful village 
}onthe banks of the Connecticut. The house is large 
land commodious, and bas been fitted up and furnished 
| at great expense to try the doubtful experiment wheth~ 

er the community will suatain him in keeping a public 
|house on strict Temperaice principles. Those who 
| wish to retire from the city during the hot season will 


| find this a desirable retreat. 
PHINEAS ALLEN. 
Northfield, Mass., July 1844. 6w jy27 











| R. Gs SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL t+tOR 

YOUNG LADIES, IN| CHARLESTOWN, 
| MASS. The Fall Term will begin on Monday, the 
| 9th of September next. The Young Ladies from 
jabroad board with the Principal, and are under the 
| united supervision of himself and lady. The course of 

instruction is systematie and thorough, embracing 
| ail branches necessary in female education. 
| Terous.—Por instruction in English, Latin and 
French, with board, fuel and lights, $100 per term of 
twenty-two weeks. 

‘The Modern Languages, Drawing, Painting, and 
| Music are taught by accomplished gentlemen instract- 
jors; and all, excepting French, at a moderate extra 
| charge. 

Asthe number of boarders is limited to ten, early 
| ay plication will be necessary. 
Rererences.—Rev Geo. E. Ellis, A. R. Thomp- 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


son, M. D. and Win. J. Walker, M.D. of Charles- 
town; George B. Emerson and Geo. 8. Hillard, Esqs. 
| of Boston; tev F. A. Farley of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
jy24 iseopdt 
| he : SE IE ell 
(TPYOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. The an- 
I nual examination will take place on Wednesday, 
| July 31, commencing at 8 o’elock, A.M. On the 
|evening previous, an address will be delivered before 
the ‘Literary and Education Society,” conmected with 
| the Seminary, by Rev R. W. Cushman, of Boston. 
The Fall ‘term will commence on the last Wednes- 
day in August, and will continue thirteen weeks.— 
Miss Ruth 8. Robinson, who, for several years past, 
has so successfully served the Institution, as its Prin- 
cipal, having expressed her determination to retire 
from the office at the close of the present term, the 
| Trustees are happy toannounce that they have secured 
the services of Miss Althea Trainof Framingham, who 
will enter upon her duties as principal at the commence- 
mentofthe Fall term. Miss Train brings with her the 
| best recommendations. The public may rest assured 
that every exertion will be made on the part of the 
| Principal and the Trustees to sustain the high charae- 
‘ter which the Seminary has attained under the manage- 
| meut of its present Principal, 
| By order of the Trustees. 
A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 
Townsend, July 13, 1844. 5tis 


~IFE INSURANCE. Life Insured on the Mutual 
4 Principle, at the lowest safe rate of premium, by 
ithe NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, at their Office, Merchants’ Bank 
Suilding, State street, Boston. 
Willard Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
' Charles P. Curtis, James Savage, Francis C. Lowell, 
George Howe, George H. Kuhn, William W. Stone, 
R. B. Forbes, Peter Wainwright— Directors. 
George Hayward, Consulting Physician, 
| Jonathan Amory, Secretary. 
|. The table of rates of premium and forms for applica- 
| tion, may be had by applying at the office. my25 
| 








WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 

| AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 
At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 

| FEVHOSE about to adopt the healthy practice ef daily 
| 1 ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 
}and qaickest method of performing the operation. 

| Those on the eve of house-keeping will find at this 
_establishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen 
| department, with catalogues to facilitate in making 
| their selection, and are respectfully invited to eall. 
my25 6m NATH’L. WATERMAN. 


YHURCH LAMPS AND COMMUNION WARE. 
| \/ The subscribers invite the attention of purchasers 
| to their extensive stock of Charch and Hall Lamps, 

including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit and 

Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be found at 
‘any other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia Communion Ser- 
| vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Plates, Cups, 
| Baptismal Fonts, ete, all of which are offered for sale 
at low prices; with a general assortment of Fancy 

Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 

wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 
LOWS, BALL & CO., 

123 Washington street. 

6mis&os 
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A NOVEL AND USEFUL BOOK! The Tongue 
| £4 of Time: or the Language of a Church Clock .— 
| By W. Harrison, A.M. of Brassenore College, Oxford ; 
| Morning Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital; Domes- 
{tic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge.— 
| From the second London edition. Price 374 cents. 
| Tt consists of a series of moral instructions and pre- 
cepts for eachof the twelve hours of the day; and pre- 
| fixed to each isa passage from the Scriptures, the 
| number of words severally corresponding to the num- 
| ber of strokes the clock strikes each hour. 
| ‘Tv teachers and superintendents of Sabbath Schools 
the price will be very low, if large quantities are taken. 

Published by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 
Washington st. 

S. P. & Co. have lately published, 

The Sacred Songs of Thomas Moore; Hebrew Mel- 
| odies, by Lord Byron; and Palestine, by Bishop He- 
ber; the whole in one volume, neat pocket edition.— 
Price 314. 

The Loves of the Angels, a Poem, by Thos. Moore, 
1 vol, neat pocket edition, 314. 

The Hand Book of the Sentiment and Poetry ot 
Flowers; 1 vol, 22mo, gilt, 25. 

The Washingtonian Harp; new edition. 

Sartor Resartus, cheap edition. 

Practical Perspective, by Trenot, a new edition. 

Physiology for Children, by Jane Taylor, price $2,40 
per doz, 25c single. 

Bush’s Notes on the Book of Joshua, lv, 12mo, 
cloth. 

Balance of Organic Nature, from the French; edit- 
ed by D. P. Gardner. 

Pictorial Primer, by Bentley, new edition, &c. &c. 

8. P. & Co. are special Agents for the Messrs Har- 
pers, to whom all orders should be addressed for their 
publications. je29 





POSTOLIC BAPTISM. Facts a:d Evidences 

on the subject and mode of Christian Baptism, by 
C. Taylor, Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
with thirteen engravings. 

Water Cure for Ladies—A popular work on the 
health diet, and regimen of females and children, and 
the prevention and cure of disease, with a full account 
of the processes of Water Cure, illustrated with vari- 
ous cases, by Mrs M. L. Shew. 

Chemistry, an exemplifying the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of God, by George ‘Townes. 
| Elements of Chemistry—Containing the principles 
) of the Science, both experimental and theoretical, in- 
tended as a text book for academies, high schools and 
| 
| 





college, illustrated with numerous engravings, by Alon-~ 
zo Gray, A. M. 

Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman 
Conquest, with anecdotes of their Courts, now first 
published from official records and other authentic doc- 
uments, private as well as public, new edition, with 
corrections and additions, by Agnes Strickland, com- 
plete in 6 volumes; any volume sold separately, 

For sale by SAXTON, PEIRCE & cO., 1334 
Washington st. jy20 





. GENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to so- 
licit subscribers to''HR CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND Rewigious MISCELLANY, i 
None need apply ualess acquainted with the busi- 
ness, and can give  Bood references; to such, good en- 
pment Wi iven. 
Bh naa WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
118 Washington st, 
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‘For the Register. 
THE SLAVE’S MARRIAGE. 
Mark x. 9. What God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder. 
Oh do not part those whom their God united! 
Revere the mandate by the Savior given. 
*T was in the holiest name their vows were plighted, 
Sanctioned with prayer, and ratified in heaven. 


What though their state be that of meek subjection 
To all, thy pleasure or thy pride commands? 

Yet in each lowly heart may pure affection 
Still gild with joy the darkness of their bands. 


Think not they feel the less, if hopeless sorrow 
Shun the expression that can naught avail; 
Nor tet thy conscience vain excuses borrow, 
If pride or fear repress the mourner’s wail. 


Law may defead thee; but His mandate holy, 

In whose dread presence thou and they shall stand, 
Forbids thee thus to trample on the lowly, 

And warns thee of his own avenging hand. 





Thy slave and thouare, as He made ye, brothers ; 
And when earth’s vain distinctions cease to be, 
If thou hast shown no mercy unto others, 
What mercy can the Righteous mete to thee? 


Then spare; and if on earth with power invested, 


Expand thy heart to pity’s heavenly claim. 
From anger’s hand the scourge by love be wrested, 


And let the freed slave bless thy generous name. 
8. G. B. 





HUMAN LIFE. 





‘Are not our days 
Days of unsatisfying listlessness?’ [Shelley. 


What! and do all God’s precious gifts 
Bat vain and empty prove? 

Shall no true joy the bright eyePlift 
In happy, grateful love? . 


What though some little fount run dry, 
Shall we forget free springs— 


One false note ar the harmony 


That through the glad earth rings? 


Because some little lamp goes out, 
Shall we not see the sun— 


Despise the pure gems spread about, 
If one prove false when won? 


Ah! God be praised, there are true hopes 
That never may take wing, 

And flowers of joy in human hearts 
For ever blossoming. | 


And there are ever burning lights, 
So warm, and true,and high, 

That sin, and death, and sorrow’s night, 
Their living rays defy. 


And there are true and fervid souls, 
Who al! His bounties teel,—— 


Hands that are clasped to thank His love, 


And hearts that grateful kneel. 7 eS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
DEATH OF CHARLES BARCLAY. | 


BY MISS 





SEDGWICK. 


Till he arrived at manhood, Charles had con- 
tinued under his father’s roof, near New-York, 
sharing in all the joys of that happy home, be- 
loved by every member of the family. An open- 
ing, however, presented itself for him in one of 
the Western states, where induced to 
settle. Some time after his departure from home, 
a letter arrived, bringing the melancholy intelli- 
gence, that he was laboring under a vivient fe- 
ver. After some days of anxious waiting, they 
Jearned that the fever had reached its crisis, and 
Charles was convalescing. 

After this came regular and encouraging ac- 
counts from Charles; but the first letter from 
himself, written with apparent effort, and at 
long intervals, checked their hopes. He ex- 
pressed with manly piety his deep gratitude for 
the experience of his sickness. Over and over 
again, he thanked his parents for his religious 
education. He said that a tranquil reliance on 
the merey of God, and faith in the immortality | 
revealed by Christ and assured by his resurrec- | 
tion, had never for a moment forsaken him. He 
had but one inextinguishable earthly desire, and 
that was to see home. ‘* Home and heaven, 
blended together in his thoughts by day, and his 
dreams by night.’ The letter was filled with 
the must tender longings for a sight of his moth- 
er’s face,—his father, and each brother and sis- | 
ter, were named in the most endearing lan- 
guage. 

Svon after came a letter informing them that 
syinptoms of a rapid consumption had appeared, 
which no longer admitted a doubt as to the ter- 
mination of the disease, and that he had deter- 
mined immediately to make an effort to reach | 
home. He intended to embark the next day for | 
New Orleans. whence he should go to New 
York, where he hoped to meet his parents. The 
letter indicated perfect firmness and tranquillity 
of mind. It contained his wishes as to the dis- 
position of his effects. Some memorial was al- 

luted to each member of the family, not forget- 
ting Martha and Biddy; and some poor Green- | 
brook friends were remembered by bequests 
adapted to their necessities. 

At the end of a few weeks he arrived at New 
York, where his parents were awaiting him, 
and whence they conveyed him by slow stages | 
to Greenbrook. For the Jast few miles he was 
borne on a litter—his father, Wallace, and Har- 
ry Norton, aiding to carry, or walking besiae 
him, till his eyes rested on his beloved home, | 
where, on every side, were traces of his tasteful | 
and diligent hand. 

Mary with thoughtful care, had arranged his | 
room precisely as he left it. When they Jaid | 
him on his bed, no emotion was visible save a | 
slight fluttering at his heart. His face was | 
placid, and from his eye, which literally glowed, | 
there came ‘holy revealings.’ He was alone 
with his brother. ‘O, Wailace,’ he said, rais- | 
ing his eye gratefully to Him who had granted | 
his Jast earthly prayer, ‘ how pleasant it is tobe 
here! How ! longed for this! Ohome, home ! 
Open wide those blinds, Wallace,’—he pointed | 
to the east window opposite his bed. ‘* Now 
raise my head and let it rest on your breast. 1 | 
always loved to look on those hills when the 
sun was going down!’ 


he was 


| 
| 


It was one of those moments in the harmonies | 
of nature, when the outward world seems to an- 
swer to the spirit. The valley was in deep 
shadow, while the summit of the hills, rich with | 
the last softening, serious tints of autumn, was | 
lighted,—kindled, with the rays of the sun. | 

| 
| 


* The falling leaf! and the setting sun!’ said 
Charles, without expressing in words the rela- 
tion to his own cordition so manifest. Is it not 
beautiful, Wallace ?’ 

‘ Yes, very beautiful!’ faintly echoed Wal- | 
lace, his eye fixed on his brother's pale, serene } 
brow, where it seemed to him there was a more 
beautiful light,—light from Heaven. As Wal- 
lace gently rested his cheek on that brow, what 
@ contrast in the two faces, and yet what har- 
mony! His was rich with nealth and untouched 
vitality. His eves were suffused with tears, 
his brow contracted, and his lips compressed 
with the effort to subdue his struggling feelings. 
The beautiful coloring of health had long and 
for ever forsaken Charles. His cheeks were 
sunken, and there were dark shadows in their 
cavities; but there was an ineffable sweetness 
a something like the repose of satisfied infancy 
on his lips, and such tranquillity on his smooth 
brow, that :t seemed as if the seal of eternal 

eace were set there. A tear fell from Wal- 
foco’s cheek on his. Charles faintly smiled, 
and looking up, he said, ‘ Why are you troub- 
led, my dear brother‘'—J am not. Kiss me, 
Wallace. Thank God, dear brother, our hearts 
have never been divided,—and yet we are tried.’ 

* You were,—you were, Charles!’ Wal- 
lace’s voice in spite of his efforts was choked. 

- * Well, Wallace, if you have children, bring 
them up in that strict family love in which we 








were brought up. ‘God is love,’ and wherever 
love is, there cannot be strifes and envyings.’ 

Aiter a night of as much repose as could be 
obtained in Charles’s cireamstances, and made 
sweet to him by the sense of being under his 
father’s roof, each member of the family was 
admitted to his apartment. ; 

‘ This is too much happiness!’ he said, as 
he welcomed one after another to his bed-side. 

He avas too weak for sustained conversation , 
bat some seasouable, and never to be forgotten 
word, he uttered at intervals. And inquiries 
were to be made about the condition of the gar- 
den and the grounds, and the affairs of the Green- 
brook neighborhood, all evincing that there was 
nothing in his past pursuits and interests dis- 
cordant with his present circumstances. He 
wished his sisters to bring in their work-bas- 
kets, (*] cannot spare yeur hand, mother,’ he 
said, pressing his lips to it when he made the 
request,) that he might see them at their usual 
employments, and have more completely the 
feeling of being at home. 

This was the first time that death had come 
into Mr. Barelay’s habitation. He was re- 
ceived not as an enemy, but as an expected 
friend,—as the messenger of God. The affee 
tions were not cooled, nor abated. (Was this 
ever the effect of religion’) and therefore their 
countenances were sad, and their hearts sorrow- 
ful; but it was sorrow without bitterness or re- 
pining. The visible domestic chain was for the 
first time to be broken,—a precious link for a 
time severed. The event was attended with 
peculiar disappointment to Mr. Barclay. With- 
out favoritism, there is often, perhaps always, a 
closer tie to one child than to another. There 
was a perfect sympathy between Charles and 
his father. Their minds seemed cast in the 
same mould. They had the same views and 
purposes in life,—the same resolute, steady ap- 
plication of their theories, Mr. Barclay had re- 


lied on Charles to be the guide and support of | 


But God had ordered it | 


his younger children. 
otherwise, and he submitted, as a Christian 
should submit, in the spirit of Jove and of a sound 
mind. 

For two days Charles’s disease seemed to be 
suspended, @md the energies of nature to be call- 
ed forth by moral causes; but on the third day 
he appeared to be rapidly sinking away. He 
could now only endure an upright position. His 
head rested on his mother’s bosom. Little Effie, 
who read trnly the fixed and intense looks of the 
family, but who could not imitate their calmness, 
shrunk behind her mother, sobbing aloud. 

* Come here, Effie,’ said her brother ‘ why do 
you ery? 

* Because Charles,’—she could not speak the 
rest. 

‘ Because I must die, Effie?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she faintly answered. 

‘It is not hard to die, dear Effie,—not if we 


love God, not if we believe the promises of 


Christ. Come closer, Effie, I] cannot speak 
loud; Iam going home, to a home like this, for 
love is there; to « better home than this, for 
there is neither sickness nor sorrow—’ 

‘Rest now my dear son,’ said the tender 
mother, as Charles paused from exhaustion and 
closed his eyes. 

* First, mother, let me tell Effie what is best 
of allin that home There is no sin there, 
Effie.’ 

‘O, Charles, you never did any thing wrong 
here.’ 

‘My dear little sister, ] have done and felt 
much that was wrong, and it is because I know 
our God is a God of forgiveness and tender mer- 
cy, that | hope to be accepted of him. Kiss 
me, Effie—be a good girl, and when you come 
to lie on a sick bed you will have a great many 
pleasant thoughts. Mary my dear sister, du not 
grieve so,—we shall very soon meet again. 
Alice, one last word, my sister,—do not give 
your heart too much to the world. Emily, my 
dear sister too, we shall be one family im heav- 
en.’ 

These and a few more short sentences (ever 
after treasured in faithful hearts) Charles uttered 
at long intervals : then, after a short pause, he 
said, ‘ | am very weak,—father, lay your hand 
upon my bre ast, here.—what does this mean?’ 

His father perceived the tukens of dissolution ; 
‘It is death, my dear child,’ he replied. 

Wallace offered to take his mother’s place ;— 
‘No,’ said Charles, ‘my head is easiest on 
mother’s bosom ; mother, you are not afraid to 
see me die?’ 

*O, no, no, my son.’ 

*‘ Nor am I afraid to die, mother; God hath 
redeemed my soul from the power of the grave. 
Father, pray with us. 

All felt their weakness, and the necessity for 
a stronger than a human arm to lean upon, and 
they bowed themselves in supplication to their 
Father in heaven, as children in trouble fly to 
the arms of their parents. ‘The demands of the 
soul atsuch a moment are pressing and few. 
They were briefly expressed by the tender pa- 
rentin the language of Scripture,—in words 
that in great exigencies are felt to convey the 
oracles of God. 

‘Thank vou, dear father,’ said Charles ‘ Iam 
better for this.’ He looked around on each one 
of the family, and said, ‘ ft is hard parting,— 
but there is sweet peace here.’ 

His voiee had become more indistinct, and 
his spirit seemed to rise from the home where 
it lingered to that which awaited it. His lips 
still moved as if in prayer. Suddeniy he raised 
both hands and said clearly, ‘ Thanks be to God 
who giveth—’ the bodily organs were too feeble 
for the parting soul. His father finished the 
sentence ; 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

Charles bowed his head. A few moments 
longer they watched his ebbing life, and he was 
gone, gently as a child falls asleep on its moth- 
ers bosom. A deep, holy silence followed. It 
seemed as if all heard the vwice of Gud, ‘It is 
I, be not afraid.’ 

But then came the mortal feeling, the sense 
of separation, the poignant anguish of the part- 
ing stroke, and sighs and tears broke forth. 
They laid their cheeks to his, they kissed his 


forehead, his hands, sobbing, ‘ Charles !—dear, ' 


blessed brother '’ 


The mother sat motionless, her son’s head 
still resting on her bosom. She could not bear 
to change this last manifestation of his love to 
her. Mr. Barclay gently disengaged him from 
her arms, and laid him on the pillow, saying as 
he did so, *‘ He was our first-born !’ 

What a world to parents there is in these few 
words! They recall the hours of brightest, 
freshest hope, and deepest gratitude. They 
express what has been dearest and happiest in 


life, and when Mr. Barclay, after a moment's | 


pause, added jn a firmer voice, * The Lord gave 
—and the Lord hath taken away ;—blessed be 
his name,’—it was the meek Christian triumph- 
ing over the man and father. 

* My children,’ he said, ‘ it is finished. Now 
let us unite our hearts in thanksgiving to God 
for the life and death of your dear brother.’— 
They all knelt, while with a steady voice he 
poured outhis heart. Memory kindled by love, 
lighted up Charles's past life, and all as it pass- 
ed in review, was the subject, not of lamenta- 
tion that it was gone, but of pious gratitude that 
it had been enjoyed. He blessed God for the 
healthful infancy of his son: for the obedience 
and docility of bis childhood ; for the progres - 
sive knowledge and virtue of his youth; and 
above all, for the faith in Jesus that had given 
effect to his life, and peace in the hour of death. 

[Bible Christian. 





PROFESSOR WRIGHT'S LETTER FROM ENG-| 


LAND. 


Ipswicn, July 1, 1844. 

These eastern counties of England, Essex, 
Soffolk, and Norfolk, and others, | suppose fur- 
nished many of the first settlers to their name 
sakes over the water. And truly there is a 
striking resemblance in the features, pronuncia- 
tion and names of the people. 1 have spent the 
greater partof two days inaramble into the 
country to see it and the people with my own 
eyes. I have taken by roads and footpaths, 
have seen and talked with all sorts of people and 


about 35 miles through the best part of Suffolk 


county, chiefly on the valley of the Orwell.— | A. M., except that by lettered boards they are 
You are aware that it is in this county that the | requested to bathe on the opposite side to the 
“incendiary fires’? have most frequently occurred | road, and are kindly warned of some dangerous 
I passed the | places, 


and created a great sensation. 
ashes of some barns and haystacks that had 














(a week, and the 


‘ Thanks be to God who giveth us the | 


‘ople | brink on one side, and a nice gravel road skirting 
been into all sorts of houses, taking a circuit of | it on the other, 


been recently burned, all belonging to one es- 
tablishment. The rest of the barns and hay- 
stacks that T passed, and they were more than I 
could number, were not burned. 

The face of the country is greatly undulated, 
and the soil is a rather sandy loam, resting up- 
onchalk. The calcareous element gives it great 
fertility, and with the exception of the narrow 
bottoms along the streams, it is entirely devoted 
to grain. The fields contain usually from ten 
to twenty acres, and the farms from 200 to 700 
acres. here used to be, the people say, small 
farms of 30 and 40 acres, but these have all been 
swallowed up by the big ones. The class of 
people called farmers, who hire and carry on 
the large farms, and whose labor is merely sup- 
ervisory, are growing fewer. Yet they are so 
much more numerous than the farms, that when- 
ever a farm is to be rented, there are perhaps 
fifty applicants for it, and the most enormous 
lrents are offered. ‘The men laborers bid against 
each other in the same way, offering to pay high 
rents for cottages and take low wages for labor. 
lL think I did not see anything in the shape of a 








| cottage which was unoccupied. I’'arms rent at 
from two to five pounds sterling per acre ; that 
‘is, from $9 to $24 per acre. Where there 
/are small parcels, they rent tor even more than 
| $24 per acre. 
| The farm house, in which the gentleman 
lfarmer resides, is usually a rather imposing 
‘building ; perhaps covered with thatch, but of} 
| considerable exient, and it has not untfrequently | 
heen the residence of some nobleman in ancient 
times. It always has a beautiful garden ; and 
i not far from it is a whole congregation of barns, | 
little and great, and of stacks under thateh.— 
When a fire once gets a blazing in one of the 
stacks, it is almost impossible to save any of 
ithem. Barns and live stock often all go for it. | 
|The cottages of the laboring people are thickly 
sprinkled along all the byroads, and are of all, 
sorts of shapes and materials. Brick, with | 
thatched roofs, are as common as any. Many 
are frames, filled in with brick or clay, and 
rougheast without. Some have walls of flint 
'pebbies laid in mortar. Some have tile, and 
some slate roofs. _ Sometimes the thatch, which 
is more than a foot thick, 1s covered entirely 
with moss, sxcept where it is penetrated by the 
holes of the sparrows. The floors of all that I 
have seen, are of brick, laid immediately on the 
ground, aud often worn thin w'th scouring. 1 
have been into more than twenty, and looked 
‘into others, and have not seen one which was 
‘not neatly kept, nor have lL seen one which had 
not flowers about it, carefully cultivated. The 
garden spot, which is usually very small, is by 
no means wholly occupied with flowers, but is 
devoted chiefly to potatoes, cabbages, currants, 
'and gooseberries. The cottage has usually two 
| small rooms, ten or twelve feet square below, 
'and two low chambers, with dormal windows 
peeping out of the thatch above. Such a cot- 
tage rents for four to five pounds per annum, 
and besides that, the occupants who may be 
but just out of the poor house themselves, have 
‘to pay a poor rate of about five shillings a quar- 
ter. Some of them complained bitterly of this. | 
There is no hope tothem of laying up enough 
{to make old age comfortable, and therefore they 
lay up nothing at all, for so long as they have 
a little the par sh will not relieve them. “That 
it is not easy for them to lay up is quite obvious, 
when vou see that a week's wages of a stout 
man will only buy one bushel of wheat. In all 
the cottages I saw, children were quite plenty, 
and they musteat How they manage to feed 
them, the parents could not tell, and | am sure 
ITeannot. Their food is bread and pea soup— 
meatseldom. Teaand coffee are luxuries which 
some of them do not enjoy from one year to 
another, and what grieves therm still more, they 
have to go without beer. One old man, and he 
seemed tobe remarkably pious, told me that 
when he was young, there were plenty of hou- 
ses where they would give a poor man a_ pot of 
beer, but now he might go a great way without 
getting one. He meant that they give no beer 
in addition to wages—which stinginess I rather 
think may prove a valuable charity. However, 
a family has some resources besides the ordina- 
ry labor of the man. IJlis wife and children get 
soine work. His wife works all day in the field, 
irthere isany thing for her to do, for twelve 
cents. A child big enough to drop a kernel! of 
wheat into a hole, will perhaps earn six cents 
in the same time. In harvest time all hands 
will get far better wages; the man five dollars 
woman half as much. This 
will pay their rent, anc leave something for 
clothing. After all, they are far, much farther 
than] had supposed, above the condition of 


slaves. 


i 
} 
| 
| 


Joxpon Batuinc. London greatly needs to 
wash itself. The pitchy smoke that is ever go- 
ing up from its mynads of chimneys, ard espe- 
cially belching forth from the furnaces of count- 
less manufacturing establishments, hangs hke a 
cloud over the city, and is for ever sifting down 
little feathery carbonaceous particles, by the 
good housewives called ** blacks,”’ into all “open 
windows, and upon all fair and unfair faces—a 
sort of black snow. The ablutions of nobility, 
gentility and respectability, are frequent. The 
large and well constructed houses are abundant- 
ly fitted and furnished with bathing tubs, shower 
baths, feot baths, ewers, reservoirs of water, 
&e. <As to the millions who have not these 

, conveniences, and not the time or care to make 
frequent applieations of the purifying element, 
they are called, for distinction’s sake, the ** great 
unwashed.’? Yet some of them do wash as 
you shall see. 

The mornings are fine in London. The fires 
and the people have gone to sleep at the com- 
mencement of the short hours, and by 5 A. M. 
an hour after sunrise, the smoke having cleared 
away and the sleep of ali London being at about 
its profoundest point, if you will walk abroad | 
you shal] have all the mighty, magnificent streets 

|pretty much to yourself. Suppose at this hour 

,of a Sunday morning we visit Hyde Park. It 
is but a mile from Regent street, and the wav to 
itlies through the finest architecture of shops 

}and mansions of the West end. Regent street, 

which at 4 o'clock, P. M. yesterday, was crowd- 
led so as to be almost impassable with coaches 

‘of the nobility, pouring out their dainty dames 
into the splendid shops where jewelry and plate, 
cashmere shawls and honiton laces, Sevres por- | 
celain and costly vertu are displayed through 

, windows of plate glass, a single pane of which 

is often as large asa New England barn door, 

} is now all shut up and deserted. Look up and 

| down over its broad flaggings and smooth, clean 
wooden pavement, and nota living being do you 
see, except, perhaps, a man riding on ashe ass, 
tethered to four others, and whose purpose it is 
to take the animal to his master to be milked — | 
Itis pleasant to hear the sharp echoings of your. 
| foot-talls, and to think how much wiser and 
|happfer you are than the thousands of block- 
| heads that are now snoring off their nocturnal 

;wine. But London is not wholly asleep. There 
is a buzzing in the narrow streets and passages. 
Parties—of one or more—like ourselves are | 
/walking towards the serpentine river in Hyde 

|Park. If] have not said it before, I will say it 

/now, that Hyde Park isan ornamental common, 

j about one mile wide and nearly two miles long | 

j enclosed by an iron fence and planted with noble 

|trees. A part of it, more sacred than the rest, 

and into which you must not enter if you have a 
bundle or are not well dressed, is beautiful with 
| flowers and shrubbery, and at the end of it stands 

jold Kensington palace, a strange labyrinth of 
| brick and mortar, dwelt in now only by the hang- 
ers on Of royalty. 

Kut w our purpose. Partly in the garden 
)and partly in the park, is an artificial river, lake, 
pond or pool. Jt is supplied by means of iron 
pipes with pure water, which at one end spouts 
up through a marble fountain. It is about a 
mile in length, and is spanned at its egress from 
the gardens into the park with a beautiful stone 
bridge of half a dozen arches, the width, I should 
think, being about 20 rods. From the bridge 
| It sweeps gracefully down the valley in the park 
| for at least half a mile, surrounded by elms, 
| Some of which are three feet or more in diame- 
| ter, the smooth preen sward sloping down to its 





In all this part below the bridge 
the public are allowed to bathe till 8 o'clock, 


where cpld springs putting in are sup- 
posed to give the cramp. But the whole of it 





we now find surrounded by men and boys of the 
unwashed, divesting themselves and plunging 
in. Suchascene! Asnear as 1 can estimate 
by counting and calculating, here are three 
thousand people upon the shores at once. One 
third ofthem are capering upon the shore or 
gamboling—some few switaming—in the water ; 
the rest are dressing or undressing, and their 
drapery is not always the choicest. One won- 
ders that in a country where clothing Is so ex- 
ceedingly cheap, strong, healthy men should 
wear such dilapidated garments as many of them 
do. 

Were it not for the crowds, it is really a de- 
lightful place and fit for naiads to bathe in. 
Though in the heart of the city, the chimney 
tops can only be seen at a distance through the 
trees. The grass is like velvet, the brink was 
cleanly and nicely gravelled At the present 
time however, owing perhaps to the terrible 
drought, the water about the edges is covered 
with a mantle much greener than grass. And 
even when you have got out into the middle, as 
you swim along vou ean see those sooty feathers 
from the chimneys resting everywhere upon the 
surface, unless it 1s a good deal ruffled with the 
wind. Art has here tried hard and done won- 
ders, but it eannot make and keep in order one 
of natures crystal Jakes in a great city. Still, 
turbid as the water is, and approaching to stag- 
nancy, it has a purifying effect upon some sub- 
jects, for ] saw some men plunge in as black as 
Ethiopians und come out like lilies—they were 
‘ coal-heavers.’ ‘The people are constantly com- 
ing and going, and by 8 o'clock I have no doubt 
10,000 fad come and gone away refreshed. 
They seemed to be altogether laboring people ; 
some were old and bent with toil; some were 
forms fur sculptors to study with delight—All 
behaved so far as | saw, with the greatest deco- 
rum. One would think there would be a chance, 
if not for picking pockets, for carrying off 
trousers, pockets and all. But the thing is 
never done.—Clothes are laid down and Jeft 
with the utmost safety. One of our sanguine 
non-resistance brethren would derive an argu- 


ment from this perfect honesty of so noble a 
But I take it the} 


rogues understand they would be pretty sure of | 


rabble for no government. 


a ducking, to say nothing of the omnipresent 
police. Where all are alike exposed, there 
must be a pretty strong public opinion in favor 
of honesty The Humane Society has a receiv- 


OSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 
The above Hymn Book is a revised editlon of the 
one entitled the Boston Sunday Schnol Hymn Book, 
first published in 1833, of which six large editions 
found aready sale. Of course it has the sanction of 


public approbation. f 

This book has now been very much enlarged, with 
the addition of a hundred new ‘and beautiful Hymns, 
and has appended to it, probably the best and most 
appropriate forms of Prayers and oe ae readings 
of any book that has yet been published. This being 
the case, and the whole having been handsomely ste- 
reotyped, the public may depend upon it as a favored 
book. It 1s uot a cumbersome book of 3 or 4 distinct 
parts, requiring « rigid system of rules inthe Sunday 
School, but is embraced in one neat and portable vol- 
ume; and this is no small recommendation of the 
work. This new book having been out only about two 
months has met witha sale of two thousand copies, and 
among others is already introduced into the following 
Sunday Schools, &c: 

The Howard Sunday School, Boston. 

The Pitts Street Chapel, Boston. 

Twelfth Congregationational Sunday School, (Rev. 
Mr Barrett’s) Boston, 

Rev Mr Osgood’s Sunday School, Cohasset. 

Rev Mr Bartlett’s, Marblehead. 

Rev Mr Sanger’s 8S shool, Dover. 

Rev Mc. Furness’s School, Philadelphia. 

Hawes Place Sunday School, (Rev Mr Lippit’s,) 
South Boston, &c. 

The following recommendation, we cut from the Sa- 
lem Gazette: 

‘The compiler has long been known as a devoted and 
successful advocate of the Sabbath School cause, and 
his experience las afforded him an unusual advantage 
in the preparation of this book. One of its peculiar | 
merits is, that itis purely a ‘Sunday School Hymn | 
Book.’ Nearly 100 Hymwnos not found in any other | 
edition,are inserted in this. A large number are of an! 
oceusional character, and adapted to celebrations, ru-| 
val excursions, &c. Tothe whole is appended a se- 
ries of lessons and prayers appropriate for the open- 
ing and close of school. This book has the approba- 
tion of the Sunday School Society, and needs no high- 


er recommendation.’ 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
Publisher, 124 Washington st. 
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SPRING GOODS. 











{ 


ing house for drowned persons on the shore of | 


LINENS, 


this water, and keeps four or five boats con- 


stantly flying during bathing hours, to pick up| 
Such a thing is a} 


any that get into difficulty. 
great blessing; it would be a magnificent ac- 
commodation for Boston, but it is a mere drop 
in the bucket in London. 


accomodate the whole population of both sexes 
with a dar/y bath—the poor gratis and the rest at 
the cost. [Morning Chronicle. 


Jupce Srory’s Opinion or THe Porricat 
Cuaractrer or THE Government Post Orrice. 
We extract from Story’s Commentaries on the 
Constitution, the following remarks on the dan- 
gerous political character of the Post Office 
Department. We commend them to the special 
attention of those, who think the department is 
so immaculate an establishment, thatits exclu- 
siveness should be maintained, if possible, by 
Congress and public sentiment, without regard 
to the principles of the constitution, or the ty- 
rannical and extortionate manner in which the 
power may be exercised. 

If the reader should be disposed to smile at 
the half implied admission ** that the power (its 
patronage) has not hitherto been abused,’’ he 
must remember that these commentaries were 
Written several years ago. 


The 


abridgement, p. 567 : 


extract is from vol. 3, p. 387. 


‘But the great anomaly in the system, is the 
enormous patronage of the Post Master Gener- 
a!, who is invested with the sule and exclusive 
authority to appoint and remove all deputy post- 
masters, and whose power and influence have 
thus by slow degrees, accumulated, until it is, 
perhaps, not too much to say, that it rivals, if it 
does not exceed in value and extent that of the 
President himself. How long a power so vast, 
and so accumulating, shall remain without any 
check on the part of any other branch of the 
government, Is a question fur statesmnen, and 
not for jurists. But it cannot be disguised, that 
it will be idle to impose constitutional restraints 
upon high executive appointments ; if this pow 
er, which pervade sinevery village of the repub- 
lic, and exerts an irresistible, though silent in- 
fluence, in the direct shape of office, or in the no 
Jess inviting form of lucrative contrasts, is suf- 
fered to remain without scrutiny or rebuke. It 
furnishes no argument against the interposition 
of a check, which shall require the adviee and 
consent of the senate to appointments, that the 
power has not hitherto been abused. In itsown 
nature, the post office establishment is suscepti- 
ble of abuse to such an alarming degree; the 
whole correspondence of the country is so com- 
pletely submitted to the fidelity and integrity of 
the agents who conduct it; and the means of 
making it subservient to mere State policy are 


so abundant, that the only surprise is thatit has | 


not already awakened the public jealousy, and 
been placed under nore effectual control. It may 
be said without the slightest disparagement of 
any officer who has presided over it, that if ever 
the people are to be corrupted, or their liberties 


C. MESSINGER 
ESPECTFULLY invites the attention of purchas- 
ers to his Large Stock of Housekeeping and Other 


DRY GOODS, 
At 177 Washington Street, 


| Where he is daily receiving new Spring Goods froin 
| Auction and otherwise, which he engages shall be’ 


sold atthe Lowest Market Prices, comprising a) 


gical Variety of 


—of different textures—such as— 


} 5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheetings, 


Every city should | 
have well regulated bathing houses enough to | 


In| 


are to be prostrated, this establishment will fur- | 
nish the most facile means, and be the easiest | 


employed to accomplish such a purpose.” 


Whatever fears the Judge may -have enter- | 


tained originally, they must be pretty well dis- 
sipated by this ume, after his recent decision. 


Cuancettor Kent. This distinguished Ju- 
rist was eighty-one years old yesterday. His 
physical health and inte!lectual vigor are anom- 
alous and very extraordinary ; his cheerfulness 
of temper, his vivacity, and colloquial powers 
are unimpaired ; and he is at once the ornament 
and charm of his demestic and social circle. 
Chancellor Kent, may now be considered one of 


Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen Shirtings, 
Richardson’s undressed Linens, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask Table Cloths, 


Satin Damasks and Cloths, 


Satin Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies, 
Bird’s-eye Diaper, Scotch Diaper, 
} Shaker Diaper, Russia Diaper, Huccabue Diaper. 
| 
ask Crumb Cloths. 


DOWLAS—Window Shade Linen, Linen Cam- | 
brics, Linen Cambric Hdkfs, Linen Lawns, browa and 


slate Linens. 

Also, embossed Table Covers, do Piano do, Worst- 
ed Damask do, colored cotton do, Toilet Table Covers, 
Frnit Doylies. 

BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 
Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, Imperial Quilts, 
Counterpanes, Comforters, Furniture Dimoty, Cotton 
Fringes, Tickings, Jeans, Drillings, Cambric and 
Mustins, Bishop Lawns, stripe and check Muslins. 

COTTON SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS, from 
the best manufactures. 

8-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING FLAN- 

| NELS, English Flannels, Gauze Flaonels. 


ian Silks, Alepines, Mouslin de Laines, Alpaceas, 
| Prints ane Ginghams, Thibet Cloths, Victoria Robes, 
lndiana Cloths, &e. &e. &e. 
| Also, BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
' Summer Stuffs, for Gent’s and Childrens’ wear. 
VESTINGS, &e. &e. tf mh23 
4 ee SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 
family a few lads to educate in a thorough man- 
ner, either for the University, the counting-room, an 
agriculturul life, or as teachers. After fifteen years ex- 
perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some 
confidence in seeking the public patronage. His resi- 
dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is 
one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- 
lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 hours 
from the city of New York. ‘Terms, including board, 
tuition, washing, &c., $2004 vear. Very few books 
required. For further particulars, apply to Rev. S. K. 
LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. 
JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
Walpole, N. H., Sept. 39, 1843. 








TEW BOOKS. The World before you, by Mrs 
4% Lee, 18 mo; Memoirs of Rev Dr Worcester, by 
Dr H. Ware, Jr, 12 mo; Theory of Morals, by Rich- 
ard Hildreth, 12in0; Summer on the Lakes, by Miss 
S.M. Fuller, 12mo; Macauley’s Miscellanies, vol 5, 
with portrait; Horne’s New Spirit of the Age, 12mo, 
portraits; History of all Religious Denominations, 8vo; 
The Water Core, 12mo, by Dr Shaw; The Bondmaid, 
by Miss Bremer, I6wo; Martineau’s Discourses, 12 
mo; Peabody’s Christian Doctrine, 12mo; Sparks’s 
Letters on Episcopacy, 12mo; Poems, by W. M. 
Praed, 12mo ; Bowditch’s Useful Tables; Irish 
Girl and other Poems, by Mrs Ellis, 12mo; Willis’s 
Poems, Svo, portrait; Scenery Shower, by Warren 
Burton, I8mo; Livermore on Acts,12mo; Mrs Child’s 
Letters, new edition, L2mo; Frasenins’ Chemical 
| Analasys, l2mo, &c. &e. &e. 
For sale by JAS. MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 


ington street. jy6 





TATHANIEL DEARBORN has engraved and 
4% published two very neat small Maps, on Cards, 
about 6 inches by 8. One is a Map of Massachusetts, 
and the other of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

He has also published in the same style a very beau- 
tiful plan of our city. They are for sale at the Book- 
stores. 31 f24 





UST PUBLISHED. What is Unitarianism? or 


)es a statementof the views of the Unitarian Congre- | 


gationalists of the United States; with some historical 


}and statistical notices of the denomination, by Alvan | 


' Lamson, DD. 


Printed for the American Unitarian | 
Association; price 8c. Published by JAMES MUN-, 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington st. je22 





PArER HANGINGS. WM. P. WHITE & CO. | 


the most (if not the most) distinguished men of | 


this nation. [New York Express. 





lehic WORKS IN THE 


sellers and Periodical Dealers, 1334 Washington st., 
have for sale—A most extensive variety of Works, 
published in the cheap form. Annexed is alist of 
Vorks now in store. (Every new Work published is 
received as soon as issued.) 

{c$-The reader will please preserve this list for their 
future use. 

Mr: Ellis’s Wives, Women, Daughters and Mothers 
of England; Pictures of Private Life, Poetry of Life, 
Iiome, or the Iron Rule, Housekeeping Made Easy, 
and Voice from the Vintage. 


| ers, purchasers of Papers, will do well to examine their 
stock before buying. 


CHEAP FORM. | 
SAXTON, PEIRCE §& CO., Publishers, Book- | 


Seatsfield’s Life in the New World, Cabin Book, | 


and North and South: Valentine Vox, 50 cents: Com- 
plete Cook, 25: Picciola, 35: Economy of Farming, 
50: Arthur’s Ruined Family, 25: Thinks I to Myself, 
25: Hoboken, 50: Godwin’s Fourism, 25: Farnham’s 
Travels inthe Oregon Territcry, 25: Do in Califor- 
nia, 4 parts, each 25: Jack Hinton, 50: Hector O’- 
Halloran, 50: Handy Andy, 50: Kitchen Directory, 


124: Cheever’s Lectures on Hierarchical Despotism, | 
624: Housekeeper’s Guide, 25: Macauley’s Essays, | 
vol 5, 25: D’Aubigne’s Study of the History of Chris. | 


tianity, 124: Hand Book of Hydropathy, 374: Mack- 
intosh’s Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature 
and Nations, 50: Sarter Resartus, 25: The Yemasee, 
a Romance of Carolina, 25: Young Kate, 25: De- 
fence of the Whigs, 25: Martin Chuzzlewit, publish- 
ing in Nos, at 64. jyl8 





rP\RIMMER’S NATURAL HISTORY. A Natu- 

al History of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles and Insects. By 
Mrs Mary Trimmer. With 200 engravings, Abridged 
and improved. Particularly designed for youth of the 
United States, and suited to the use of schouls. 

‘This work may be regarded as an abridgement of 
Mrs. Trimmer’s Nawral History, though additions 
have been made from various sources, and a number of 
American animals introdyced, not noticed in that work. 
An attempt hus heen made to present the subject in 
very clear, but necessarily brief terms, having it con- 
stantly in view to make it intelligible, instructive and 
useful to that class of persons for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended. ‘The work is adapted not only to general use 
but to reading and recitation in schools, and the oppor- 
tunity which the subject offered for occasional reflec- 
tion and remarks, tending té cultivate feelings of hu- 
manity towards domestic as well as other animals, has 
not been neglected.’ 

Published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston. je29 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 13. A superior 
number is aow ready. Published by T. H. CAR- 


Manufacturers of Paper Hangings, at Newark, N. 
J., would respectfully inform the trade and others that | 
they are constantly supplying their Agents in Boston 
witha full stock of new patterns of Paper Hangings 
and Borders fully equal to the French, which will be 
so dat very low prices. The trade, builders and oth- | 


| 
SAML. B. PIERCE & CO., Agents, | 
mh9 3in 51 and 53 Broad st., Boston. | 





i ISTORY OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINA-! 
TIONS. An Original History of the Religious | 
Denominations at present existing in the United | 
States, containing authentic accounts of their rise, pro- | 
gress, statistics and doctrines, writien expressly for | 
the work by eminent Theological Professors, Minis- | 
ters and Lay Members of the respective denominations, | 
8vo; just published. For sale by WM. CROSBY, | 
118 Washington st. jel | 
; = — aa neere.| 

| ECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDER- | 
SON.—TDhis interesting little work, by the late | 

Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is for sale at the Christian Regis- 
ter Olfice, neatly bound in half morocco; price $3 per | 
dozen, 31 cents retail. 
021 


| 


R ADICAL CURE OF HERNIA. Dr HEATON, | 
pay 


Member of the Mass. Medical Society and Boston | 
Medical Association, will continue to treat and cure | 
HERNIA or RUPTURE, VARICOCILE, &c. under | 
almost every variety of form in which they are present- | 
ed to the care of the Surgeon. Dr. H. also attends to | 
the Medical and Surgical treatent of DISEASES OF | 


|THE EYE AND FAR. | 





TER & CO., 1184 Washington st. augl0 


OFFICE 7 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
apls 


3m 


OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISUCELLAWNY, 
AT 
WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Sireet, Boston. 


T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


AS Importer and Dealer of French, English and 
German Fancy Goods, Toys, &ce. &e. 

N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 

3G- Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 
he door—opposite the Washington House. d16 


~ - JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


{i Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
feb 18 

















CRASH—Brown damask Table Cloths, brown dam- 


DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—French and Ital-! 


IGHLY IMPORTANT! Alldiscoveries in den- 

tal science, whether Mechanical or Surgical, that 
tend to a practical improvement in that branch of Sar- 
gery, should be made known by all proper means, that 
the — may avail themselves of the benefits deriva- 
ble from them. The luxuries of life, connected with 
other causes, either constitutional or local, have made 
such sad inroads upon the number and health of our 
natural teeth, as to make it an important study with 
the dental profession, to substitute others in their 
stea!, ina mannerthe leastobjectionable. Objections 
of much weight, have been urged against artificiai 
teeth on plate, from the known tact, that large portious 
of brass and copper are contained in the solder that is 
used, for connecting the teeth with the plate. 'f'ne na 
purity of this composition is seen after a few days, au 
a change of its color, to a dark dirty appearance, at- 
tended with a brassy taste. But this is not all. The 
connecting of aot less than four different kinds of meta) 
in the mouth, produces a galvanic action, which tends 
to impair the general health of the gums, and conse- 
quently to effect unfavorably the remaining natural 
weth. DR. S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has 
succeeded ia making such improvements in the manner 
of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obvi- 
ate every objection that can be urged against them; 
the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the 
plate, and warranted to neither oxidize, or produce the 
unpleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. An 
improvement of great importance has also been recent- 
ly made by Dr. S. in the manner of adapting the plate 
to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the 
whole work being removed, and replaced again, at the 
pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, aaa 
glove can be taken from the hand, or a ring from the 
finger, and then replaced again: and yet, when on, 
are firm, easy and inoffensive. These are improve- 
ments that commend themselves to the consideration of 
all who may desire artificial teeth. During the two 
past years not less than 15,000 teeth that had become 
painful, by reason of the exposure of the dental nerve, 
have been successfully treated by Dr S. by first destroy- 
ing the nerve and lining membrane of the teeth with 
his anodyne, without pain, and then filling them. As 
there is a general disposition in the community to de- 
fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they 
become painful, it is most respectfully urged, that all 
teeth be immediately filled, as soon as decay has com- 
menced, before the general health of the teeth is effect- 
ed, and if properly done the tooth is sate for life. The 
proper filling for such cases is unquestionably the purest 
gold. The usual method of setting teeth on wood 
pivot, is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too 
liable to become soft and weak, and in w few mouths 
breaks entirely off. An improvementof much import- 
ance has been adopted by Dr 8S. in substituting gold 
and silver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, and 
less offensive. Dr S. continues the use of his justly 
celebrated Parisian Instruments for the extraction of 


ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the | 


public, that in the hands of one, possessing a correct 
knowlede of their use with an experience of twenty-five 
years, success must always bethe result. Terms: for 
a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50 
to $100; For a full upper set confined by atmospheric 
pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on 
plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to $5; 
For setting on goldand silver pivots, from 1,50 to $3; 
For filling common sized cavities with gold $1; For 
all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 
tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Office, 
No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 





ton. — aia 6in my25 
MEDICATED 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 


—aAND— 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
Nu. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 
7 yk. M. M. MILES would respectfully inform the 
public, that his house is situated in one of the most 
pleasant, quiet and central streets inthe city, which he 
has fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immediate 
care, and can be boarded at areasonable rate while they 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may pat- 
roaize this establishinent can depend upon thorough 


medical treatment; aud every means will be used to 
reader their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 


the shortest possible time. 


Ile has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry | 


BP. MaY,as an assistant. 


Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this | 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be wanted upon by accommodating Female At- 
Their departinent 1s 


tendants and the best of Nurses. 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 


Ur Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical education: and he has found by | 
lung experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 
Bath isone of the most eificacious agents ever in- 
vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upoa the human system; aud in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inall cases within the reach of human skill; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 


else has failed. This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, 
serofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, paintuland diseased eyes, 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 


ness, pimpled lace, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, drupsy, consumption, (phtisis pul- 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
The lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, that extensive organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat- 


diseases. 


them to health. 


ter from the system. 


The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
a great luxury by many who have no particular disease, | 
They | 
are varied, to adapt them lo various constitutions and } 
diveases; andthey tay be advantageously taken by all, 
from the mostathietic and robust, down to the mostdel- 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved trom the hands of quacks aud ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
They are highly recommended by 
soime of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- 


being far superior to any other kind of Bath. 


trampling of swine. 
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HAMBER SHOWER BATHS — easi, 
‘ — easily u 

C rwiehou wetting the floor or furniture. gine 
on subscriber respectiully informs the public that 
<sasionen to manufacture, :.nd bas for sale, the just- 
Gan SLIDING TOp SHOWER BATHS, 
~ bey @ patent was granted on the 12th of October, 

All orders will be immediately a 

i j ' y attended to, 
will be finished in such style as een “or sco | ond 
purchaser. The rapid sale which this bath tty, 2 d 
and the universal approbation it has received, is vat, 
ficient guaranty of 11s usefulness. “ere 





The following letters addressed to the patentee from 
gentlemen well known to the public are offered as eviden 
ces of its great utility and adaptation to the parposes 
for which it is designed. 


From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis 














street Church, Boston. 

; February 13, 1844, 
Si1,—The Portable Shower Bath, cael Be Jeesty by 
you, has been used by one of my family for about four 
| months, and highly commends itself, as well for the 
compactness of its arrangement, as for the neatnees 
and facility of its operation. I have seen no other 
contrivance for the same purpose that combines so 
many advantages as this, and, ai the same time.iny olves 
so little expense. ‘ 
As 1 have been for several years in the daily use of 
the shower bath with great benefit to invaelf, | can confi- 
| dently recommend the ¢ sliding top bath’ of Mr. Bates 
{to all such as wish to enjoy the comfort of conscious 
cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheer tulness 

and heaith. JouN Prenpont. 





} 





Erom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- 
bers street Church, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 
Sir,—I have, during the last year, made use of 
‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex- 
ceedingly well pleased withit. It seems to me ‘vu be su- 
perior, inmany respects, to any other shower Wath that 
1 have seen SAMUEL BaRRetTT, 





{ = 


| From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- 
| ham Row, Boston. 


March 12, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—lI have been in the habit of using a shower 
| bath, almost daily, for five or six years. Beside the 
| feeling of cleanliness, I think it has been of advantage 
|to my health. I bave used baths variously constructed, 
| but none have given me so much satistaction as the une 


| I obtained from you, called the ‘ Sliding ‘Top Shower 


Bath.’ It is simple in its construction, and works ea- 
| sily. Atmy suggestion, several of my friends have 


jalso made trial of it ; and all agree in pronouncing it 
| the best article of the kind they have ever known. It 
| is a neat, compact piece of furniture, and the one I 
have I consider quite an ornament to my room. 

Yours, &c. N. HoueutTon. 


| From James E. Murdoch, Esq., Vocal and Ath- 
| letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 


March 12, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—I fee! much pleasure in being able to bear 
testimony t» the great utility of your Shower Bath.— 
| Asa promoter of health, the advantages arising from 
its use are incaleulable. Having experienced them, I 
| teel induced to recommend them to general notice.— 
|The Slicing Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
| is preferable to all uthers, inasmuch as it can be kept 
jin a small space, and its benefits enjoyed at a moment’s 
| notice, without the loss of time, or the use of Baths 

| differently constructed. James E. Murpocn. 


} 





| From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, 
and used it intheir Families. 


February 8, 1844. 
The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
| Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- 
cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted 
to the wants of the public than any thing heretofore 
introduced, and withal, so low in price, compared with 
other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- 
commending it to all who ave in the cleanly and healthy 
practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, 
that all who use it, will unite with us in the expression 
of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 
ence. 
| Henry T. Butler, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 
ton, M. M. Ballou, ‘ 
| Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook- 
bury, line, 
|S. Gardner, Boston. Henry Burditt, Cambridge, 
Phineas E. Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, 
Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. 
ton. C. Briggs, aad 
| Samuel 8. Curtis, Bostor, George Browne, Boston. 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 

BaTHING AND SHOWERING. ‘It is surprising,’ 
says Dr. Combe in his excellent treatise on bealih, * to 
what a lamentable extent this mostimportant preserva- 
tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. 
Most people think if they bathe themselves once or 
twice a year it is quite suatticient, whereas none should 
think of washing themselves less than once a week. If 
students and professional men would faitifully attend 
to thia item of their duty, we should not hear them 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and unfit- 
ness for study; and very many whe now find an un- 
timely grave, would live to a goud old age, free of those 
diseases that in a thousand forms prey upon the body. 
There is nothing that will give the system so healthtal 
and agreeable a tone as this. Water, of tepid or blood 
warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- 
erally be used, especially by invalids. The skin should 
be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn 
next to the body should be changed. This should be 
faithfully repeated according to the circumstances of 
| the individual. By this means health would be secured 
that in a thousand instances is now ruined.” 

Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. 

L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. 
Boston, March 12, 1844. 3m my 25 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HY) NS.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 


- > ; =~) (>< x Lo > “7 a 2 ic = Hi - . . } J 
a coe es poeta rae age os — The toliowing are some of the societies and towns in 
r nys ans, anc aly nope ye 2Ctio | “ . 7 >i 7 “ 
: ¢ i Savi . ; 88 | which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 


rigidly adhered to. 
He is agent 


oils. 


highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 


by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 


isfaction wherever it has been introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directions are furnished with 
each Bath. 

These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity. 


REFERENCES. 
Phineas Capen, Esq. Probate Office, Boston. 
Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, - 
George G. Sunith, 186 Washington street, “5 
Johan N. Bradley, 16 State street, = 


L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, s¢ 
Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, “ 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, = 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, es 
E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “ec 


Daniel Manv, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 

S. Newman, Esq, Newburyport. 

Philip Cushing, “6 
my25 


ANTETT 
DANIELL & CO.,, 
201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
} AVING completed the alterations in their Store 

would give 
NOTICE TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 
that they have again opened with a 
). its] ‘ > ‘ 4 ’ » 
Fresh Stock of Spring Goods, 
and they will receive by future arrivals of the 

STEAMSHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, 

every new style of 
LONDON AND PARIS GOODS. 
They have added to their establishment a large 
SHAWL ROOM, 
and will be enabled to offer as handsome an assortment 
of SHAWLS as can be found in the city. 
A beautiful assortment of new styles 
COL’D DRESS SILKS. 

Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS 
AND BOMBAZINES, RICH MOUSLIN 
DE LAINES, BARAGES, BALZORINES, 
ADRIANOPLES, PRINTED MUSLINS, 
LAWNS, &c. &c. 

They still keep their usual stock of LINENS, and 
having paid particular attention to this article for sev- 
eral years, they feel confident that the styles they offer 
are such as will give satisfaction. 

Constantly on hand every article of 

MOURNING GOODS. 


COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best manufac- 
ture. 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, of every price and 
quality. 

BLANKETS QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS, and 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and every 
other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

Purchasers may depend upon buying every article as 

tow ax it can be obtained in any other Store in the 


tity. The lowest price will always be named 
PRICE is strictly adhered to. * »as ONE 


DANIELL & CoO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 


201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
ap20 


for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
lodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essential 
It contains allthe elements of its operation with- 
in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 





/F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Sureet Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont; ) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channieg;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rey Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New Youk, 

Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (Rev Mr Farley ;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 

Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 

| Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
| Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 

‘erica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
| Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 
jlowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
| Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 

{1; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 

| Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 

| other societies in New England and the Southern and 
| Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
| teenth edition by the addition ef about sixty Hymns.— 
| Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
| Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
| examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
‘that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 

Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
| ap27 tf 


| AST LEXINGTON INSTITUTION, For 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen. ‘This Semi- 
nary (which is about nine miles from Boston) is intend- 
‘ed for Pupils of both sexes, and will embrace ali the 
branches of a thorough English, Classical and Polite 
| Education. 
The pupils will be under the instruction, supervis- 
ion and direction of Rev Charles M. Bower, Instruct 
or in Languages and Mathematics; Mrs Rebecca W. 
B. ‘Trask, Teacher in Frenchand the Elementary Eng- 
lish branches; Mr Stillman L. Lothrop, Instructor 19 
English Literature and Science. 
Music, Drawing and Painting, with other Orna- 
mental branches, by competent Teachers. 
Terms per Qaarter of Eleven Weeks. 





Elementary English Studies, $5,00 
English Literature and Science, 8,00 


English Literature and Science, (including 
the French Language) 10,00 
Do do do do do do and Drawing, 12,00 
Do do do do, Latin and Greek vanguages, 12,00 
Greek and Latin Language and Literature, 
(exclusively) 00 
Music, 10,00 
Board 1,75 to 3,00, according to age and require 
ments of pupils. Term commences Ist day of May- 
Apply to STILLMAN L,. LOTHROP, East Lex- 
ington, Secretary and Treasurer. tf apls 
ADIES’ BUSKIN SHOES. A large and heau- 
tiful assortment of black, green, bronze and Fawn 
Buskin Shoes, just received at BELL’S, 155 Wash- 
ington st, opposite the Old South Church. lim myll 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


TERMS.—Tanee Dorars, payable in six 
months, or Two DoLLARS AND Firty Cents, il 
id in ad ; ; 
Pee individuals or companiar who pay in advance for 
i i , will be sent gratis. : ’ 
te oe tions diccontionsd except at ee discretion 
i jl all arrearages are paid. : 
ea Leno ey as wl letters of business, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be afdres 
o Davip REED, Boston. 
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